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FOUR TWENTIETH 


CENTURY PRIMERS 


That Should be in Every Primary School 








QUR LITTLE FOLK’S PRIMER 


By MARY B. NEWTON, Omaha 


Colored Il/ustrations. Price, 30 cents. 


THE GOOD TIME PRIMER 


By F. GRACE SEYSIOUR, 
Colored Illustrations. © Boards, Price, 30 Cents. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 
{ have examined with much care the GOOD TIME PRIMER by 


I have no hesitancy in pronouncing “ Little Folk’s Miss SEYMOUR, and take occasion to say that this is in my opinion one 


Primer,” the best book of its kind which I have seen. Its 
best feature is that it contains so much information — a new 
idea in books for beginners. 


MarcarRet C. Beer, Valparaiso, Ind, 


of the most excellent primary reading-books that I have ever seen. It is 
admirably adapted to the needs of beginners in reading, and is certain 
to make their progress more rapid and pleasant than any other reader 
I know. Every lesson shows the marks of the good teacher, and it is 
hard to see how a better reading-book than this can be made. 


ALBERT LEONARD, Professor of Pedagogy. 








THE STORY OF HIAWATHA 
By E. NORRIS. 


Fully lilustrated. Boards, 30 cents. 


Am just in receipt of that most delightful little book, 
«The Story of Hiawatha,” and am charmed. I think 
I never quite saw the beauty of the poem before myself, 
and it is so simple any child can comprehend it. 

(‘SERTRUDE MEADER, Zansworth, NV. H. 





IN MYTHLAND 


By M1. HELEN BECKWITH, 
Florence Kindergarten, Mass. 


Fully IMustrated. Boards, 30 cents. Cloth, 35 cents. 


I have always believed in the adaption of Greek and Roman myths 
or young pupils. It tends to develop a taste for the best classic litera- 
ture when a child becomes more mature. When the phraseology of the 
myth is suited to the young pupil, as Miss Beckwith has done, there will 
be no trouble in making such books popular and useful. 


Supt. J. Bascock, Dunkirs. N. Y. 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street, 63 Fifth Avenue, 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


378 Wabash Avenue, 809 Market Street, 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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A Moment with 
Our Business Department 


If a copy of the paper should fail to reach 
you, please notify us at once and we will send 
another paper 


* * . 


Is Your Subscription Paid Up? 


Take advantage of our Special Renewal 
Offer on page 41. A cross (X) against 














_ > ‘ ; ’ 
ey When corresponding with us, please don t *his notice means that a bill of your sub- 
fail to sign your name and full address. We scription is enclosed in this issue. Bills 
RULES OF PUBLICATION have t bes eee ene money, thet for all subscriptions in arrears are not 
, eee ommission always enclosed, for obvious reasons; thus 
y subscription may be in arrears and 
Subscribers who do not ony ee, ‘ 
contrary are euenhaased Bg 1 a ee yet this paragraph not be marked; in this 
tinue their subscriptions. We follow the uni- ; case look at the libel on this issue or 
versal custom of sending our journals until a Make your ‘emittance of less than $1.00 in : ee? .f 
notices 60 discontinus, Sih tenmenat s fi Postage stamps; remittances of $!.00or more Wrapper around the same for the date of 
; arrears, is sent us. This plan prevents the fil s should be made by Post Office ur Express expiration. 
of cur sub:eribers being broken, and accom. money order or bank check. Currency is sent : - . 
modates 90 per cent of our subscribers, as it is ®t YOU Own risk. Will you not aid us in extending our 
not always convenient to pay at the beginning 7 se field of influence by recommending our 
of the subscription. papers to your fellow teachers? For every 
i. —— — S eo in ae “ry —_. twe rew subscriptions you'send ns we will 
scription lists, but, occasionally, a bill going arp . . ; . 
Subscribers must give both former and pres. t© the subse’ iber passes a remittance on its “" dit your own subscription one year. 
ona — when requesting a change of woe tous. Ifyou tenes So werk 
address. subscribers change their address ®fter paying your subscription, whether to an 
pe ea notifying us, and the: papers are sont — = = wie will please pardon EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING ©O., 
the o this unintentional and apparent err : 
to the old address, they are held responsible. tats _ 50 BroMFIELD Street - - Boston, Mass. 
‘THE MONTH OF SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS” OCCUR 
LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY, Febfuary 12. ST VALENTINE’S DAY, February 14. 
‘ WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY, February 22. 
LOWELL’S BIRTHDAY, February 22. LONGFELLOW’S BIRTHDAY, February 27. 
WE PROVIDE EVERYTHING NEEDED FOR THE PROPER OBSERVANCE OF ALL THESE DAYS. 
7 EXCELLENT ENTERTAINMENTS | IMITATION | CRAYON PORTRAITS 
, FIN DE SIECLE WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY EXERCISES, for pri Perfect likenesses, full life size, printed in black on white card board, as fine as 
mary, intermediate, and high schools. Spicy recitations, dialogue-, tableaux, steel, 22x28 inches Guaranteed satisfac tory or money refunded 
original songs, andother features Nothing impractical or undesirable, Just |.’ ashington : Gen, Sherman Hayes Mrs. H. B. Stowe 
. what every teacher wishes __15 cents. Martha Washington = Franklin Gladstone sancroft 
, FIN DE SIECLE LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY EXERCISES, for all grades. | [mon ae. So bo = al 
Similar to Washington's Birthday Exercises. Full of good things. Postpaid, | | cwell Geant Bryant Frances B. Willard 
15 cents, Andrew Jackson Froebel Tennyson SS ieut. Hobson 
THE WASHINGTON GUARDS AND LADIES OF HONOR A happy | Pestalozzi Horace Mann Wagner Gen. Miles 
i combination drill and cantata, including the attractions of each but made so | Eugene Field Garfield yarcia Fitzhugh Lee 
é easy that almost any sc hool can give it. Introduces George and Martha | Sheridan Gen Merritt Colu mbus Adm. Schley 
Ww Washington in solos and a duet. Can best be given by ten boys and ten girls, | Gen. Shafter McKinley Webster Adm Dewey 
though fewer will answer. Delightfully pleasing. 15 cents. Benj. Harrison John Adams Dickens Adm. Sampson 
HATCHET MARCH AND DRILL. A new va tacular entertainment for | James Monroe Handel Haydn Adm. bs atson 
Washington’s birthday, for either 16 or 24 boys. Not difficult, but very effect- Mendelssohn Liszt Gounod Capt. Sigsbee 
ive and beautiful. John Wesley Holmes Mozart 


Dec:dedly unique and origin al. t5 cents. 

HOW TO CELEBRATE WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY, etc. 
full and complete programs for all the February birthdays, and for all other hol- 
idays. Suited to any school Pra tical and dels; ghtful, 25 cents. 








NEW WASHINGTON ‘STENCILS | | God Jess of L ibeity 


Ct f 
Specially attractive picturcs tllustrat- os. oct ied: 


tng the Life of Washington. Martha Washington 


| 
Contains 


McKinie- 


| 60 cents. 


Lincoln’s Cabinet 30 
Lincoln’s Monument 
Lincoln’s Statue 

Emancipation Statue 


Family Group. 


NEW BLACKBOARD STENCILS } eaten ting Wairoa eae 


x40in,) . 


All the presidents on one sheet. 


Sent securely packed and postpaid, 25 cents each or 5 for $1 oo. 
| of Washington, Lincoln and Longfellow are the finest. 


No skill required 


The pictures 
We will send these three for 


A child can do 


15c | Longfellow’s Statue ; + foc 
70€ Sold separately at prices given or all 
TOC | for 35¢. 

10 





d Washington and his Mother se | Hatchet and Cherry Border. . toc | Sold separately at prices given or all OTHER NEW STENCILS. 
i en and his Hatchet 5c Any selection amounting to 60c will | | for Soc. y Lowell's Portrait 5c 
ashington as Surv -_ ‘ or 30c. ‘ ~ : . ° ‘ 
(| Weshingnen se ComammaterteChicl se be cout for gec |NEW LONGFELLOW STENCBLS February Calendar. one 
a Surrender of Cornwallis . toc NEW LINCOLN STENCILS Longfellow’s Portrait ‘ 5c Lowell’s Home at ‘ambridge + toc 
Washington as President sc | Beautifully portraying the important | Longfellow’s Home at C ambridge . toc | Mailing the Valentine. . § 
The Home at Mount Vernon toc | events in Ais life. Longfellow’s Home at Portland . toc Send for our new ‘ustrased catalogue 
' Washington’s Tomb . roc | Lincoln’s Birthplace bs | Longfellow in his Libre ary roc | of 1,000 stencils Sent free. 
j b gen he <7 toc | Lincoin at 7 Th — — aa biases 
a lag and Liberty Bell , . sc | Lincoln the Rail S:-litter x ‘he pictures produced from the blackboard 
; Washington Costing Delaware toc ome at Springfield toc ‘BRILLIANT CRAYON stencils are much more attractive when 
| American Flag—18x94 inches sc | Lincoln as President sc | this crayon is used Each box contains 12 sticks, 2 each of red, yellow, blue, 
, American Flag—24x36 inches . . soc | Writing Emancipation Proclama- orange, green and purple. The colors are truly brilliant. Price, 20 cents 
Statue of Liberty : . ge tion ‘ ‘ ; roc | per box. 











VALENTINES | with every valentine 


The very best gor ods obtains able. 





HANDSOME LACE VALENTINES, 


will make a selection and guarantee satisfaction. 





priately decorated in color and silver, and tied with 
and fitting souvenir. 3 cents each, postpaid. 
LARGER HATCHETS. 


5 cents each. 


Much more perfectly 

















Adiress Orders 
To 





made of lace paper, 
raised bands on cardboard, elegantly decorated in gold and silver and colors. Bright | 
aid handsomely colored designs showing through the lace. An 
scription on the front and a suitable verse inside each valentine. 


No. 1, 2 1-2x3 1-2 inches, 4c. No. 5. 6xzo inches, 2o0c. 
No. 3. 4x6 inches, 8c. No 6. 8xr3 inches, 30c. 


All of the above goods sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers, 48 E. Mulberry St., Lebanon, O. 


mounted by | 


ppropriate in- 


Prices as follows: | 
Nn. 251. 


No. e. dfsei inches’ | 2 1 aeemtseach | , Semt postpaid at these prices ||" "* "effects. Ce I : cent each 
No 3. Same size, much handsomer, 3 cents each ( n envelope free with each val- | No, 256. Larger and more artistic. All embossed, rococo edges and cut out. V a 
No 5. 5x7 inches... . 5 cents each ) — ’ choice . ‘chi Y se 2a ie _— eac 
Larger ones any price you wish to pay, just as cheap in proportion. No. 261. Very fine assortment of children designs, flowers anc —— 
Have a ‘‘ post-office” in the school-room. See that each scholar gets a pretty | ,, ; Artistic; £ clin ahd ood is. B em ge 
valentine. It will create an era of good feeling. No 266. Very richly dec orated with gold and jewels. Beautiful an P! a 
VALENTINE NOVELTIES. Innumerable shapes, designs, and styles, | x, 270. Avery choice assortment. Jewelled and open work edideses unique de- 
made of parchment, celluloid, satin and silk, profusely and tastefully decorated. | signs, very attractive . ‘ . § cents each 
Large values for the money. Each one ina ‘box. Prices, 2uc, 25¢, 30C, 40C, 50c, | No 274. Very elaborate fold: ng cards, ric h ly decorated in g' ld and colors. Very 
73C, $t.00, $1.50, $2.00. Sendthe amount of money you wish to pay, and we 7 Ene : ; . 20 cents eac 


SOUVENIRS A new line of our own manufacture. Very appropriate and wonderfully pleasing. 


WASHINGTON HATCHETS, Carved from wood, 2 inches long. 


Appro- 
a bow of ribbon. A unique CHERRY BOUQUETS. | 
natural color Perfectly lifelike 
, riate souvenir 
made, and very desirable. same 4 


FLAGS Printed muslin flags on staffs, heavy muslin, fast oil colors, 45 stars, Following are sizes and prices per dozen, postpaid. 


Sewed Bunting Flags, all sizes, best grade, at 
lowest prices. Write for quotations. 


Send for complete catalogue. 


Selected from all m anufacturers, domestic and foreign. 


VALENTINE CARDS 
| These are very delicate and artistic. 
others, which are more showy. 

N Beautiful landscapes, floral designs, et: 


4 cents each, postpaid. 


Do not delay sending your order. 


We have all kinds. An envelope or box free 


Many prefer this style of valentine to the 


, embossed, cut out, and other 


A bouquet of cherries, branch and leaves, full size, 
and full of beauty. A very dainty and appro- 
Send for complete catalogue of other 


No. 8 20x28 inches, $1.25 
No 9. 23x36 inches, 1.50 


12x18 inches, 45« 


No. 7 
15X23 in., 75¢ 


No. 7 1-3. 
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The BEGINNING OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Is the time to turn over 





HISTORY 





189 
190 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
35 


42 
43 


45 
46 


61 
62 
63 
64 
68 
70 
71 
72 
81 
95 
96 


IolI 
120 


82 
83 
89 
go 
g! 
98 
99 
100 


193 


SECOND GRADE 


Children of History I. 
Children of History II. 


THIRD GRADE 
Story of Bryant 


A NEW LEAF 


Try in your school-room what the children naturally 
delight in at home—a variety of reading matter... 


THE FIVE 





Story of Columbus 
Story of Israel Putnam 
Story of William Penn 


NATURE STUDY 





Story of Washington 
Story of Franklin 
Story of Webster 
Story of Lincoln 
Story of Lowell 73 
Story of Tennyson 74 


Story of Whittier yy | 
Story of Cooper 109 
Story of Fulton 110 
Story of the Pilgrims 143 
Story of the Boston Tea Party 144 


Story of Eli Whitney 
Story ot Edison 

Story of Hawthorne 
Story of S. F. B. Morse 
Story of Louisa M. Alcott 


Story of James Watt ; 75 
Story of the Norsemen 76 
Story of Stephenson 78 
Story of Irving 79 
Story of Pocahontas 87 
Story of Cyrus W. Field 196 
Lexington and Concord 198 


British Driven from Boston 


THIRD GRADE — Continued 


Battle of Long Island 


Liberty Bell iit 


21 
FOURTH GRADE 
Story of Holmes ‘ 
Story of La Salle 
Story of Longfellow 


De Soto 103 
Marquette 104 
Story of Boone 105 
Pioneers of the West 106 
Fremont and Carson 107 
Joan of Arc 108 


FIRST GRADE (Large Type 


Story of the Buds 

What Annie Saw (Nature Stories’ 
Flower Friends I. 

The Butterfly Baby 

Plant Babies 

Babes of the Wood 

Babes of the Meadow 


SECOND GRADE 


Roots and Stems 

Bird Friends 

Flower Friends II. 

Flower Friends _ III. 

Legends of the Springtime I. 
Legends of the Springtime II. 


Flower World 
(With Brush Studies for Seat Work) 


THIRD GRADE 


Stories from Garden and Field I. 
Stories from Garden and Field II. 


FOURTH GRADE 


Stories and Rhymes of Woodland I. 
Stories and Khymes of Woodland II. 
Stories and Rhymes of Birdland I. 
Stories and Rhymes of Birdland II. 
Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland I. 
Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland Il. 


CENT READERS 


Are Adapted to 
Each Grade and Study 





LITERATURE 








FIRST GRADE 


2 Atsop’s Fables—1 

3  Asop’s Fables—z2 
11 Selections from A°sop—t1 
12 Selections from Aisop—z2 


SECOND GRACE 


7 Little Red Riding Hood 

8 Jack and the Beanstalk 
185 Robinson Crusoe I. 
186 Robinson Crusoe II. 
187 Robinson Crusoe III. 
188 Robinson Crusoe IV. 


THIRD GRADE 
1 Grimm’s Fairy Tales—1 
4 Grimm’s Fairy Tales—z2 
13 Selections from Grimm—tr 


14 Selections from Grimm—z2 
69 Puss in Boots 


FOURTH GRADE 


22 Hawthorne’s Golden Touch 
125 Selections from Longfellow 


Bach number.contains 32 pages of Choice Illustrated Literature, bound in strong manila covers. Price, 5 cents 


50 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON. 


a copy, 60 cents a dozen, postpaid 


Order by Number. 


Send for List of Classics for Higher Grades 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


378 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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SOUVENIRS made to order pr usitis, Occasions 


STEER | Souvenir Booklets. 


Our new SOUVENIR BOOKLETS are 
an attractive addition to our line of School 
Souvenirs. They consist of twelve pages, 
with cover of fine enameled paper bearing 
the author's portrait and with handsome 
design printed in gold, and pages tied with 
silk cord. Our series now consi:ts of 
Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes and Lowell, 
with extended selections from each respect- 
ively. An assortment of all the four sent in 
each order. In addition, the characteristic 
feature which has made our other Souvenirs 
so popular is retained—the name of the 
Teacher, School and Pupils appearing on 
each Booklet. These are, in many ways, 
the finest School Souvenir yet devised. 






PRICES.— 15 or less $1.25. Additional 
4c. each. Send 2c. stamp for full line of 


OUR REGULAR CARD SOUVENIRS. samples. 
Price Reduced. 


PRICE LIST. | 
The fol low ing 

3 prices are for the , 
plain Souvenirs. ( 

r 12 orless 75c. ¢ 
1 90c ( 


z= 





The Souvenirs are 3 x 5} inches in size 





These Souvenirs are printed on fine white ivory-finished cards, with handsome embossed border. The first card has the name and 
location of school, teacher and officers, as may be desired, with artistic design, all printed in bright gold. The names of all the pupils 
appear upon another card, as many cards being used as is necessary to accommodate all the names without crowding. The cards 
are tied at the corners with cord of colored silk. 






Plain Souvenirs, Flag Souvenirs, and Photograph Souvenirs, 


FLAG SOUVENIRS: The American Flag printed in colors, attached to a golden staff, and embossed, is placed upon the title card 
in the place of the regular Souvenir design. This we have named our Flag Souvenir, and it should be so designated when ordering. 


Additional ones 
3c. each. 

For the Flag Sou- 

, venirs add 20 per 


cent to these rates. THE PHOTOGRAPH SOUVENIR differs from the Plain Souvenir only in copying and transferring to the title card of the Souvenir 
| For the Photo- the photograph of the teacher, the schoolhouse, some favorite author or popular hero Send a cabinet-sized pastaguage 
) graph Souvenirs from which to copy. There will be no change in the photograpf, and the picture on Souvenir will be an exact copy of “or , but 
add 25 per cent. @ reduced in size. Much more satisfactory results can be given if a cabinet sized bust or half length picture is sent than if a full length. 







#a-Be sure and @ Photographs returned after copying. 
specify which style , 


you want and add NUMBER TO ORDER. There should be at least as many cards ordered as there are names appearing upon the Souvenirs. 
proper percentage The price is based upon the number of cards and alarge number of names extra would call for extra expense. ; 
if Flag or Photo- Orders can usually be filled within three days of the time they are received, but should be sent in a couple of weeks in advance if 


~~. styles are possible. 
Mt hewes ; INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING COMPANY, P.O. Box 2003, Dansville, N. Y. 


MOTHER STORIES MAUD LINDSAY 


A BEAUTIFUL BOOK 


Illustrated by SARAH NOBLE-IVES 


’ 
: 

















There are seventeen delightful stories for children, highly recom- 
mended by good judges. 

The stories are based on mottoes from Froebel’s Mother Plays, 
and are all of that clean, wholesome character which makes them 
fit for mothers, kindergartners and others to read to the young 
children under their care. 

Each story is accompanied with a full page illustration, in which the 
artist has succeeded in catching the real spirit of the several narratives. 

The whole makeup of the book is exquisite. 


Price, Clioth, #1.00. 


Address 
Dept. B. MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK: PHILADELPHIA : ATLANTA : SAN FRANCISCO: 
11 East 16th Street. 1235 Arch Street. 515 Grand Building. 122 McAllister Street. 
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Some Charming Favorites 








Hiawatha 


Paper Edition, 10 cents; Cloth, 25 cents. 


This is by far the best reproduction in cheap form of an acknowledged 
classic. 
J. MILLSPAUGH, Supt. of Schools, Salt Lake City. 


Stories of the Red Children 


By Dorotuy Brooks. Large type. Illustrated. 
Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


It is both natural and fitting that the boys and girls of America should 
be interested and familiar with the legends that have woven so much 
of poetry and romance about the life of the R.d men. Wind, 


stars, rain, snow, rainbows and the whole phenomena of nature are | 


. . . . . . . . >. 
woven into charming stories which will feed the imagination without 


injuring the children. The book is illustrated by twenty-three striking 


pictures vivid with Indian life and activities. 


Black Beauty 


By ANNA SEWELL. 
Illustrated. Paper, 10 cents; Cloth, 25 cents. 
The “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” of the horse. 


Little Lucy’s 
Wonderful Globe 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
Charmingly illustrated 
with new half-tone engravings. 


The most beautiful edition of thi- 


popular work. 





Price, 50 cents. 


Aunt Martha’s 
Corner Cupboard 












= AUNT ; 

" ARTHAS or, Stories about 
COR} 

=| nd Tea, Coffee, Sugar, 


Rice, etc. 






Stomses AsouT 
Tea. Coffee. 


Le: 
ee y 


AA 


By Mary and ELIZABETH KIRBY. 


Illustrated. 
7 
Price, Boards, 30 cents; 


& Elrgaberh Kerb i 
: 7 Cloth, 40 cents. 











Circle. 





In Mythland 


By M. Heten BECKWITH. 


Fully illustrated. Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 


I have always believed in the adaptation of Greek and Roman myths 
for young pupils. It tends to develop a taste for the best classic literature 
when a child becomes more mature. When the phraseology of the 
myth is suited to the young pupil, as in this book, there will be no 
trouble in ne such books popular and useful. 


Supr. J. W. BaBcock, Dunkirk, N.Y. 


AEsop’s Fables 
(Large Type Edition) 











| 
| 








> ESOP 

ABLES The pages are in large primer type, 
a with all new and hard words placed at 
the head of cavh lesson asin the usual 
primary reading books. 


Vols. I. and IT. Illustrated. 

















Price, Boards, 30 cents each; 








Cloth, 40 cents each. 





I have carefully examined the little volume entitled “ Aisop’s Fables,” 
by Mara Pratt. I have used them with my own children following the 
first reader. The books charm the children and through reading them 
they learn to love to read. 


They can be profitably used as a supplementary reader i... second 


grade, and for that purpose I know of nothing else in book form equal 
tothem, They are / ferature. 


O. T. BricHt, County Supt. Schools, Chicago, 111. 


Water Babies 


Edited for YOUNGEST READERS by 
Cora R. Woopwarp. 


Large type. Illustrated. Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 


The Adventures 
of a Brownie 


As Told to My Child. 


By DinaH M. Muvucocu, author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


Fully illustrated. Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 


Alice’s Adventures 


| in Wonderland 


Adopted by the Illinois Reading | 


By Lewis CARROLL. With illustrations by TENNIEL. 


Price, Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 50 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


378 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


809 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Primary Histories 





SECOND URADE. 


Stories of the 
United States. 


By ANNA CHASE Davis. 











STORIES 


Large type edition. Illustrated, UNITED STATES 
Price, Boards, 30 cents; FOR 
Cloth, 40 cents. YOUNGEST READERS 


The supply of supplementary reading at ool 
for a grade or two in advance of this 
has been abundant. But Miss Davis is 


° ANNA CHASE DAVIS 
one of the few who have succeeded in 














writing fo the children interesting 








matter. 








win. 








Stories of the Red Children. 


By Dorotuy Brooks. Large type. Illustrated. 
Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


It is both natural anc fitting that the boys and girls of America should 
be interested and familiar with the legends that have woven so much 
of poetry and romance about the life of the Red men. And when these 
fanciful tales are presented as a part of the life history of the little Red 
children they touch the kindred love of the marvelous in the civilized 
children of to-day with a peculiar closeness. All barriers of race and 
centuries of time fade away and the red and white children clasp hands 
in joy and delight in their mutual love of Nature’s wonder-tales. The 
author’s well-known charm in st ry-teliing has never shown better than 
in this little book. The style is smooth, flowing and beautiful. Wind, 
stars, rain, snow, rainbows and the whole phenomena of nature are 
woven into charming stories which will feed the imagination without 
injuring the children. The book is illustrated by twenty-three striking 
pictures vivid with Indian life and activities. 


Stories of 


Great Men. 


Illustrated. Price, Boards, 30 cents; 
Cloth, 40 cents. 
Interesting stories of the lives of Colum- 


bus—* Vashington —William Penn — Gen. 
Putp*m — and Benjamin Franklin. 





Stories of Our Authors. 


Illustrated. Trice, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 


Stories of the lives of Holmes -» Long- 
fellow — Hawthorne — Bryant — Lowell — 


Alcott. 


Everyone knows how much of interest to 
children there is in the childhood of these 


men, 


gether and written in simple, disconnected 
sentences adapted to the last term of the sec- 
ond year grade or to the third year grade. 


These anecdotes have been woven to- 





THIRD GRADE. 














IE pucationaL 








ss 
STORIES 
- ih 
is) NVENTORS 


H E MACOMBER 





Pusu sine ©. 




















Stories of 


, Daniel Boone — Lewis and Clark 


American 


Pioneers. 


Illustrated. 


Price, Boards, 30 cents. 


Cloth, 40 cents. 


— Fremont — Kit Carson. 








STORIES 
OF 


COLONIAL 
CHILDREN 











Stories of 


Great Inventors. 
Illustrated. 
Price, Boards, 30 cents; 
Cloth, 40 cents, 
Fulton — Cooper — Whitney — 
Morse — Edison — with graphic 


stories of their wonderful discov- 


eries and inventions, 












































Stories of 


Colonial Children 


Price, Boards, 40 cents; 


Cloth, 60 cents. 


Every story has a child for its hero; 
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The Refinement of Silence 


I sat at luncheon one day in the best-conducted 
hotel restaurant I have ever seen. The people at the 
table talked as if they were at a public library where 
loud talking was prohibited, and yet there were no 
rules whatever concerning deportment in the place. 
The well-dressed, carefully-drilled waiters moved 
about silently, speaking only when they must, in sub- 
dued tones. The choice delicacies came from some- 
where — nobody knew where. Not even the clink of 
a glass disturbed the indescribable air of good breed- 
ing felt and accepted by every new comer. Over in 
the corner was a group who would have been noisy 
and objectionable anywhere else — but not there. It 
was a rest and a luxury to spend the lyncheon hour in 
such a place. 

«* Ah!” thought I, “ this is the refinement of silence. 
Why can’t our teachers realize the education and 
training that comes from such an atmosphere in the 
school-room?”’ 

After all, children fall into ways prepared for them 
with marvelous facility, and a noisy, ill-bred school is 
not the fault of the children. If when the little folks 
enter school for the first time they found it a hallowed 
place where they were expected to be at their best; 
if they felt the necessity of school-room decorum in 
the ‘‘ air,” they would never know or expect anything 
else. 

But here comes the believer in the pernicious doc- 
trine of the child’s freedom at the cost of the child’s 
good and the comfort of everybody connected with 
him, and says, ‘‘We do not wish children to feel in 
that way about the school-room. Children must find’ 
the same home atmosphere of freedom that they have 
left to make the transition easy and pleasant.” 
Heaven pity the teachers if the usual home atmos- 
phere, the prevailing home license, is to be brought 
into the school-room. School-room refinement need 
not have a touch of hardship in it. The right kind 
of a teacher can instill a respect for school into the 
consciousness of the little folks which they will enjoy 
and never once think they are unhappy. The custom 
of allowing children to be disorderly and noisy in the 
school-room out of school hours, that they may have 
‘““a good time,” is full of danger to everybody con- 
cerned. We do not love for very long the liberty that 
does not command our respect. 

There is a subtle connection between refinement of 
manner and. refinement of heart (for heart refinement 
is the only true refinement) that can be depended 
upon in our efforts to secure good conduct through 
the child’s co-operation. Everything else being equal, 
the child who is obliged to conform to proper habits 
and the usages of good society accepts it as law and 
becomes truly well-bred much sooner than if allowed 
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to go his own wrong way till such time as he reaches 
the conclusion that politeness and courtesy to others 
are the indispensable requisites of good conduct. 
Habit tells. When our school-rooms are regarded 
and treated as temples for training in culture of con- 
duct as well as the culture of the intellect, the dreaded 
question of school discipline will have furnished its 
own solution. Why do children accept and live up 
to the undeclared law of church decorum, of quiet 
conduct in public libraries and picture galleries, with- 
out one word of warning or caution, if they do not 
understand and appreciate atmospheres? The worst 
“terror’’ in any school-room would have entered that 
hotel restaurant with me, felt the ‘air’’ of it instantly 
and accepted it as did the others. Shall a restaurant 
do for a lawless boy what our schools cannot? If 
these experiences with children in different places and 
under different conditions are everyday occurrences, 
why cannot teachers, especially primary teachers, con- 
trol their rooms, as they do not always now, by the 
power of their woman’s refinement, the charm of 
womanly ways, and the never-sufficiently-estimated 
influence of a harmonious, happy silence, whenever 
such silence is possible and in accordance with the fit- 
ness of things? 


Talks on Art V 


A Few Plain Laws of Good Construction 
Mrs. HENRY C. BURBANK, St. Paul, Minn. 


T has been said, “ All truth is one.” The laws of each 

| art are convertible into the laws of every other. When 

from the many we have found the One then we may 

proceed at our leisure, to unlock the secrets of all; we 

hold in our hands the clue which will guide us through the 

dim labyrinths of all complexities, into the divine Empyrean 
of the unities. 

The arts grow up, must grow up, out of the handicrafts. 
Whenever tese are at a low ebb and produce only a debased 
order of work, cheap and poor in material, coarse and clumsy 
in execution, masking a shabby core under a showy exterior, 
made merely to sell, the largest possible amount of show for 
the smallest possible amount of expenditure, then it is hope- 
less to expect anything either good or great of the Fine 
Arts. 

The Fine Arts never have been, never will be, built up 


upon false foundations. In all the ages when the Fine Arts 


were the finest the least works of men’s hands for men’s 
uses were quite as good in their own way as were the great- 
est ; for, ‘a people is not truly artistic unless art is applied 
to all the works of its hands and its intelligence.” 

Among the Greeks, every article of household use, the 
poorest, the most insignificant, was fashioned after the law of 
perfect fitness in union with ideal beauty quite as much as 
though meant to be a Bacchic cantharos or a Delphic 
tripod. 

And among the Italians of the Middle Ages every cup and 
platter, every doorway and panel, chimney-piece and linen- 
chest, was as distinctly artistic in its shape and decoration 
as though intended to furnish a part in a Baptistry or 
Cathedral. ‘That divine law, “ First the blade, then the ear, 
after that the full corn jn the ear,” is the same for all 
things ; all things have the same development. Nothing yet 
ever grew from the top downwards, and not even in the 
coming twentieth century do I think it will. 

Did any of you ever try, as I tried the other day in the 
flourishing town of St. Cloud, Minnesota, to find a good, yet 
inexpensive, knob with which to fit up a set of pantry 
drawers? And did your blood run cold, as mine did, at sight 
of the dreadful things which were offered to your choice? 
Nor would the result have been much different, whatever I 
might have been seeking in the way of ordinary things for 
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ordinary uses, nor greatly altered whether I had gone up or 
down in the scale of prices. Discomfiture and dismay stand 
waiting at either end. For you all understand, you teachers, 
that without good primary work, good grade work, all expec- 
tation of good high school work is simply ridiculous. In the 
same way, so long as we are offered and are content to 
accept paper and glue, composition and cracks, vulgarity 
and varnish, in lieu of art, just so long will we have them in 
lieu. 

Since writing my last paper I received the following from 
one of the readers of PRIMARY EDuCATION in a town in New 
York, an hour’s ride from the city: “ Dear Mrs. B. I went 
to church this morming, the Presbyterian, which after being 
closed for several months for re-decoration and repairs, was 
opened again for the first time to-day for services. I went 
cheerfully, as heretofore it had been so hideous as to seri- 
ously disturb my devotions, and I had felt that any change 
would have to be for the better, especially as a large amount 
of money had been expended to make it a success. If you 
could only see the result you would feel that further @rgu- 
ment on ‘ National Art’ would be entirely superfluous. 
Such flights of fancy I could never have imagined, and the 
whole effect reminded me of nothing so much as a shop 
window in which is displayed fancy patterns of striped 
robin’s-egg blue and crushed-strawberry ginghams trimmed 
with embroidered insertions and a lace edge worked out in 
oak filagree, particularly neat and tasty, which surrounded the 
pulpit and minister like a ginger-bread picture or the frame 
of a cuckoo-clock. Several people asked me in rapturous 
tones how I liked it; so after a gulp and not wishing to 
offend, I said I thought it ‘looked cheerful.’” How many of 
you have had a similar experience ? 

Some day I hope to take up the subject of good decora- 
tion, but just now it is good construction, and the very first 
law of good construction is the one just spoken of,— the 
perfect fitness of a thing for the purpose it is to serve. 
Nothing can be beautiful which in shape and form fails to 
fulfil, in the best possible manner, the purpose of its crea- 
tion. Any deviation from that form for the mere sake of 
change, of novelty, is a crime against common-sense and a 
mark of deterioration in the artistic sense, and as the first 
symptom of a diseased condition should be promptly 
neglected. 

The next great law is that laid down by Pugin (or was it 
Owen Jones?), “‘ Construction should be decorated. Deco- 
ration should never be purposely constructed.” The observ- 
ance of this rule, in connection with the first, would alone 
be quite capable of reforming all the bad work in the uni- 
verse. It means the abolition at once of all that is 
meretricious and superfluous, of the every-thing-too-much 
with which we are at present encumbered and the return to 
simplicity. It means the clear recognition of all the lines 
of construction which are then compelled to be good when 
stripped of all concealments. (Have you never heard 
dressmakers declare their preference for much-trimmed 
gowns, because thereby all defects of cutting and fitting may 
be the more easily covered up and hidden?) It means the 
reduction of all ornamentation to such only as shall enhance 
not hide the beauty both of line and material. It gives 
dignity and repose to all its determinations ; dignity, because 
of the increase of largeness of parts and absence of petty 
details, and repose, because the eye being satisfied at a 
glance, needs not to perplex and fatigue itself in trying to 
find out what it is all about. Finally, it gives an air of 
quiet elegance to every object, from a cathedral to a 
woman’s gown, and the artistic value of each is in exact pro- 
portion to the presence or absence of this law. The Egyp- 
tians, Greeks, Arabs and Byzantines all understood and 
practiced after this system with results that leave them un- 
rivalled by the artisans even of the Middle Ages. 

Next in importance is a careful regard in the use of each 
material, to the nature and characteristics of its owu particu- 
lar class ; and this, not only in the form of the whole, but 
also in the construction of the several parts and in the 
manner of its decoration. One material may not be made 
to wear the mask of another, but each in its own proper 
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place shall appear to be honestly, frankly, and unashaniedly 
just what it really is, and receive the treatment proper to its 
own special qualities, the laws of art requiring, above all, 
the eternal fitness of things. 

This debars all shams. Architecture may not “ marble ” 
its wooden columns, nor imitate stone traceries in paint. 
Sculpture may not attempt the perspective which belongs 
only to painting by the introduction of numerous planes. 
Painting may not trench on literature by trying to tell a 
story. A fire-place may not pile up asbestos wood and coal 
in its open grate and then turn on the gas. A bonnet may 
not bristle with loops of wired-up ribbons like the cheveaux- 
de-frise or a fortification, etc., etc. 

I repeat, each material must be allowed to follow the law 
of its nature or immorality must be the result. Strength and 
mass are for stone; lightness and fragility for wood ; trans- 
parency for glass; plasticity and flexibility for clay or 
stucco ; tenacity and ductility for iron and bronze—and they 
must not be made to wear each other’s clothes nor play 
each other’s parts. 

The next great law is the law of unity, of the relation of 
all the parts to each other and to the whole, so that while 
each may indicate its function by its form and material, yet 
all may be bound together by one prevailing idea into one 
harmonious whole. 

In other words a work may not be Queen Anne in the 
front and Crazy Jane at the back, as has been said of some 
modern examples of architecture, and might be said with 
truth of many more. The workman must have regard for 
the grammar of beauty, which has been defined as “the 
affinities and harmonies of proportion, of line, of mass and of 
color.”” The harmony of the proportion of parts is generally 
accepted as that of five to eight, three to eight, five to 
seven, or three to five, while beauty of form comes of lines 
growing into and out of each other as easily and naturally as 
a flower springs from its stem or a stem grows out of its 
stalk. Remember this of Carlyle’s—“ All substances clothe 
themselves in forms; but there are suitable, true forms, and 
then there are untrue, unsuitable. Forms which 
grow round a substance will correspond to the real nature 
and purport of it, will be true, good; all forms which are 
consciously put round a substance, bad.” 

A few finely related lines, a few well-proportioned spaces, 
and lo! there is beauty. 

Square and angular lines are used to express strength, 
power, mass ; hence, should always be used to form the base 
of a work where strength is required. Curved lines express 
softness, elegance and grace ; hence should be used for the 
upper and finishing part of a structure where they are to be 
used at all. It is by the skilful combination of these two, 
straight lines with curves, that the most pleasing forms are, 
generally speaking, produced. 

As to the last-named quality, that of color, unless one is a 
born colorist, unity of effect is much more likely to be 
gained by means of gradations of tones than by attempts at 
combinations of contrasting colors. It is better to keep to 
the one key-note, running the scale from lower to higher in 
a carefully graduated series of demi-semi-tones by means of 
which the very richest color-effects may often be produced, 
as we may see in the works of masters like Rembrandt and 
Corot for instance, who always worked with a limited 
palette. 

Finally and lastly, artistic construction can never be one 
with machine-made construction. Only life can beget life. 
Only that work in which the head and heart and hand of 
man go together, can be living work. 

Modern machinery, which does everything except breathe 
for us now, has brought to the masses comfort, ease, con- 
venience. Man’s bodily wants are cared for, men live at 
ease now as never before since the history of the world 
began, and that is good, very good. But always one good 
thing is to be bought only at the expense of another. The 
machine-made comforts and conveniences in the midst of 
which even the very commonest of our common classes may 
live in such luxury of material well-being, have tended not 
only to deaden, but killin us all sense of the beautiful, all 
desire for art. Whether in the future man is to live by 
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bread alone I do not know, but also I do not believe. At 
any rate it might be as well to keep up the traditions of the 
handicrafts, at least, by the encouragement of Industrial 
schools and schools for manual training and thus retain 
the link that binds us to art while we wait patiently for 
the time when the world shall come to see, as come it 
must, that salvation for the soul as well as the body of 
man lies alone in the direction of work which shall be “a 
joy alike to the maker and to the user;” that it is nov 
in the quantity but in the quality of things that real 
good, real enjoyment, lives; that two or three really fine 
things, breathing alike of human thought and feeling are 
far more to be desired than a whole room full of machine- 
made monstrosities. That the world should ever consent 
to abolish machinery and machine-made products would be 
preposterous even to dream of, but is it idle to hope that 
a time may come when their place will be subordinate, not 
supreme? Must all that is human as well as divine be 
crushed out in the toils and coils of steam and electricity? 
Is it too much to expect that when the Overman comes he 
will bring with him the trained hand as well as the seeing 
eye? 


Practical School Organization 
From a Societary 
Standpoint 


Comin A, Scott, Ph.D. 


T the present time, school organization is too much a 
matter of time-tables and programs. In making 
these the teacher, no doubt, “takes into considera- 
tion ’’ the pupils she has to teach, but for the most 

part, she teaches subjects rather than pupils. As an outcome 
of this, school organization has come to bear an analogy to 
military discipline. The movement of the school army de- 
pends almost wholly on the officers. As for the troops, 
“Their’s not to reason why, their’s not to make reply,” 
or, perhaps, to do either of these things when the teacher so 
commands. 

By degrees, however, the new education is making some im- 
pression on the rigidity of the courses of study and has already 
stimulated and voiced the movement ior more perfect adapta- 
tion. Professor Dewey, ¢.g., very forcibly emphasizes the 
necessity of the co-operation of all the teaching force in the 
framing of the course of study, and without doubt great im- 
provement has been made within recent years in this direc- 
tion. In the best of schools children are now surrounded 
with a much more stimulating environment, and with a much 
more nourishing discipline than would have been possible 
before such subjects as painting, sloyd, constructive work, 
games, plays and music came into vogue. 

As George Eliot somewhere says, our conduct frequently 
depends on the kind of metaphor we use. As for school 
organization, it seems to the presen, writer, that the military 
metaphor has served its turn. After all, the school is a 
thing in itself, and cannot be run by analogy. It is the 
growing life of the child which makes the school either 
possible or profitable, and the child does not grow by 
command. 

It is frequently said that the child receives the best 
part of his education outsiae of the school, and this is some- 
times used as an argument to support the present course of 
study methods, the unconscious presupposition being that 
the child cannot be so much injured after all. But the 
school that the people desire should be able to justify the 
claim that within its walls is received the best pczt of the 
education of the child. It should so fit itself into the whole 
life of every child that the movements of growth and the 
instruction already initiated outside of the school may be 
protected and fostered by its influence. 

As long as, and as far as the child is unconscious of his 
own life processes, it must follow that these processes should 
be directed by others, but when the children come to the 
school they already know a good deal about life and really 
wish to know more. They are filled with real problems, 
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real desires and real ambitions whose gratification would be 
in most cases of the greatest educative value. Although 
various, these interests are not merely insignificant flotsam 
and jetsam. They are diverse largely on account of the local 


experiences of the children. If the father of a certain boy has - 


been a carpenter, his mind is full of observations of hammers 
and saws. With many a girl, the ordinary activities of the 
home, cooking, making beds, etc., have impressed them- 
selves upon her brain. All these real beginnings of things 
are neglected by the ordinary school, and a new set of ideas 
are sought to be engmfted on the mind. Even when of 
recent years manual training and domestic science have 
been placed upon the course, they have been presented to 
the child at first independently of his preliminary experi- 
ence. The very cry that subjects should be adapted to the 
child is an indication of this fact. If the child were really 
growing into this material from his own standpoint, there 
would be no longer any question of adaptation. One step 
further seems needed in the reform of courses of study, 
namely, not only that the child be considered in its forma- 
tion, but that the child should actually have a considerable 
part in making it up, and should thus feel that he is a cause 
of a portion of the events that fill his life. 

The pleasure in feeling himself a cause is an exceedingly 
important element in the life of every child, and it is one 
which is of the greatest advantage from both an individual 
and social standpoint. 

Too large a part of the interest that the child has in 
school work is of the nature of mere curiosity or something 
even less adequate. He has too little opportunity to look 
ahead along a line of conduct, and carry it out to a success- 
ful issue. When he is permitted to do this, it immediately 
steadies his interest and activity. He becomes engrossed, 
and inhibits diversions which interfere with the plan he has 
in mind. The most of recitations bear witness to the fact 
that the child has no particular plan in mind. The plan is 
received entirely from the teacher and she labors to carry out 
her pre-conceived purpose. The child does not know what 
is coming and consequently loses that element of steadiness 
which is so necessary for all real development. 

In such recitations, the child is very largely. an effect, and 
a constant strain is put upon the teacher to bring him into 
line and hold together all the different children in subordi- 
nation to her plan. For example, she asks a question which 
the children know she is perfectly well able to answer her- 
self. Ifit is a very clever question, there will be at first no 
child in the room who is able to answer it. A number raise 
their hands ; at first various answers are negatived, but at 
last some child gives the answer which the teacher has in 
mind. There is really some interest in this to the children 
since it is a kind of a conundrum and thus affords the pleas- 
ure of guessing, although the answer gives no return along 
the line of wit and humor, and the interest finally resolves it- 
self into one of competition among each other, and of the 
desire to show off, or please the teacher. If any pupil 
should not be attentive, the teacher quite frequently reminds 
him of this fact by asking him the answer to the question. 
Everybody knows that he, of all others, is not likely to be 
able to answer it. 

With such treatment children may be massed together in 
aggregations of fifty, but they do not form a society or 
group. There is no feeling when one child succeeds in 
answering the question that he has answered it for anybody 
but himself; he has on the contrary robbed the others of an 
opportunity if they care for it, of doing the same, although 
it often happens that the children who are really the best do 
not care for such an opportunity. The prominent indi- 
vidual has no opportunity to feel that he is a social organ, 
nor does the class or the teacher have any such feeling in 
reference to him. 

If a method of organization could be found which would 
permit of the children participating in the formation of their 
course of study, or in other words, if they had the oppor- 
tunity of feeling themselves as causal forces, life would be 
much more real to them. The most of the questions, in- 
stead of being asked by the teacher would then be asked 
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by the child, and answered by whatever means and from 
whatever source the child’s intelligence and those who are 
helping him, namely, the rest of the class and the teacher, 
would direct. 

The first difficulty that strikes the most of teachers in 
such an undertaking is, that different children in a class of 
fifty might all have different interests and that she could not 
possibly attend to their different demands. Recent efforts 
which have been made in the Normal practice school in the 
city of Chicago however, show that such an extreme would 
not in reality confront her, but that groups capable of largely 
taking care of themselves come naturally to be formed. In the 
two third grades of this school, under the direction of Miss 
McIntyre and Miss Black, the children were asked what they 
would do if they had half an hour three times a week to do 
something which they thought would be practical, and good 
for others as well as themselves. It was found here that the 
children formed natural groups, on the average of about five or 
six in a group, for the purpose of carrying outa line of work in 
which they were interested. Three boys, for example, wished 
to be printers. One of these had a very good toy printing 
press and type. The group asked for lists of words from each 
pupil in the class which they had found difficult to spell, in 
order to print them and return them to their clients. 

Another group of six boys wished to get up a representa- 
tion of the Battle of Manila. They worked on this with the 
greatest steadiness for a couple of weeks, carving and rig- 
ging ships to represent the Spanish and American fleets, 
modeling the bay of Manila in sand, and meanwhile reading 
a great deal from magazines and papers about the battle. 
They had drawn at their request a tropical back-ground on 
the black-board, as they conceived it towards the end of 
their period of effort. At the end of the performance they 
received helpful criticisms, and received much help from 
the teacher of the room as well as from others in the school 
and at home. 

Another group wanted to be post-office people. They 
divided the room into streets and numbered the desks as 
houses in which effort they used the services of the printers. 

They made a certain number of collections of letters a 
cay, made and sold stamps, and distributed the mail, which 
consisted of notes written by the children to each other, or 
to others in the school. z 

Another group were yachtsmen, and got up a representa- 
tion of a yacht in which they used the blackboard where 
they drew first the hull and mast of a ship. When every- 
thing was ready the yachtsmen came on board, took their 
positions opposite certain portions of the ship as represented 
on the blackboard, and at orders from the captain run up 
rapidly a huge white sail drawn in chalk on the board. 
After sailing for a little while a storm was discovered. The 
captain ordered the sails to be furled. Pumps were worked, 
but to little effect. Danger was still imminent. At last, 
peering through a pait of extemporized binoculars, the cap- 
tain sighted land. He ran the ship into the harbor ; anchor 
was lowered and the sailors went ashore. 

Other groups, which were most generally composed of 
girls, worked up and gave representations of Cinderella, 
Beauty and the Beast, Golden Locks, etc. Sometimes dolls 
were the actors, and in one of the groups which worked on 
Bo-Peep, cutting and sewing for their dolls was a prominent 
feature. In other classes the running of grocery stores, 
keeping house, electrical wiring, running libraries, were 
some of the activities chosen. In one case these were or- 
ganized into a village, with an express system, and post-office 
aepartment. 

In these cases it is to be noticed that the ordinary subjects 
of the courses of study, writing, geography, history, sloyd, 
etc., form part of the natural activities of the child. Even 
arithmetic was not neglected. In the drug store, for ex- 
ample, when the children said they were ready for business 
a prescription was written by one of the teachers which 
called for ten grains of copper sulphate. They had, it 
appeared only gram weights for the balances, but they read- 
ily overcame this difficulty, by weighing out a grain’s weight 
of cardboard, dividing it into fifteen and one-half parts, and 
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using one of these parts for the gram weight. In another 
case where the group were collecting and exchanging post- 
age stamps, they made inquiry as to the value of them and 
changed the variovs denominations into equivalents of 
American currency. 

In these cases, the teacher asked the children beforehand 
about how long it would take to accomplish the work they 
had in view, and although the time was extended, if neces- 
sary, this was found to be a useful precaution and helped to 
concentrate their attention on the work. To prevent dupli- 
cation of work and to insure greater continuity, a history 
of these efforts might be kept by the teacher, later on by 
the class itself, and this class-book will follow the child from 
grade to grade, so that future childish investigators and 
seekers for some new activity, might begin where their prede- 
cessors left off. It is believed that such a book would help to 
bind the work together. 





The New Year 


‘* We are standing on the threshold, we are in the open door, 
We are treading on a borderland we have never trod before; 
Another year is opening, and another year is gone, 
We have passed the darkness of the night, we are in the early 
morn ; 
We have left the fields behind us o’er which we scattered seed ; 
We pac* into the future which some of us can read. 
The corn uimong the weeds, the stones, the surface mold, 
May yield a partial harvest; we hope for sixty fold. 
Then hasten to fresh labor, to thresh and reap and sow, 
Then bid the New Year welcome, and let the old year go!— 
Then gather all your vigor, press forward in the fight, 
And let this be your motto: ‘ For God and for the Right.’” 


Arithmetic or Number? 


E. Rutu G. Lewis 


| F there is one thing in the present Course of Study that 
I object to, it is the designation of arithmetic as num- 
ber work in the primary grades. las! too often it is 

that. Number slips, and number cards and numbers, 
numbers, numbers, until in the constant iteration and re- 
iteration of “number work,” the life and soul of it all, 
arithmetic, is lost sight of. 

That bugbear, the multiplication table, I think is a good 
example of what I mean. What teacher of multiplication 
by two and three figures, and division, does not complain of 
the children not knowing their tables, even after years of 
hard work perhaps, and then what remedy is taken? 
“Drill, drill, drill,” say some. Like a dentist filling a tooth? 
Are one set of numbers put in the mind and “ hammered 
at,”’ until secure, then another set added and “ hammered 
at’’ in turn until both pupil and teacher have had more than 
they want and are glad of anything for a change? Like 
dentistry, too, sometimes it stays and sometimes it does not. 

If the numbers have not been properly taught in the 
lower grades a teacher in the upper grades can do little else 
but drill in a hard, unnatural fashion, in the endeavor to save 
time. But what is lacking? 

I always think of the system of numbers as a huge, ugly, 
useless skeleton, each bone set in its proper place, securely 
fastened perhaps, but of what use? A few words or 
sentences may be added to cover up the bare dry facts a 
little, like the muscles covering the real skeleton, but how 
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much good does it do? It is true by using one set of words 
certain sets of numbers can be used, other sets of questions 
set other groups moving, but is that the real living subject? 
What is needed? The individual thought, the individual 
motive power; the soul that animates and the will that di- 
rects the whole. , : 

Now does number work of itself give this individual 
thought, and can the children themselves set this huge sys- 
tem moving in any direction that they wish? 

How many of us consider that we have accomplished 
wonders when we can have the children say at once three 
sevens or nine eights? We can teach an average parrot 
these word combinations, and if we were to increase the 
size of the parrot to the size of a child with the brain devel- 
opment in proportion, I think that we could teach the num- 
ber combinations quite correctly if we took for our watch- 
word, ¢ Drill, drill, drill.” 

Now the average child wants the multiplication table just 
about as much as the parrot does. The parrot rattles off its 
little knowledge and gets its lump of sugar, and the child 
says glibly its tables and gets its one hundred per cent, or if 
written a red C perhaps. 

The longer I teach the more I think of the old lines 
which run, 


“ Men are only boys grown tall, 
Hearts don’t change much after all ; ” 


only I would turn it around and say, “The motives which 
actuate men are found implanted in the minds of the chil- 
dren.” What we want, we grown up people are willing to 
pay for, and the more we want it the more we are willing to 
pay. What the children want they are willing to pay atten- 
tion for, and the more they want it the greater the attention 
they pay. 

The children do not: really want the multiplication table 
for itself, they work for the one hundred per cent, or the 
red C, or the gilt star, just as surely as the parrot works for 
its lump of sugar at the end of its successful lesson. Now 
how shall we make the children want the multiplication table 
for itself? There is but one way. To substitute /Azngs for 
numbers, and deal with things that produce numbers. 

It is better to arrange pink cards, or splints, or blocks, to 
understand the multiplication table, than to put the bare 
facts on the board to be memorized with perhaps one illus- 
tration of how six times nine crosses equal fifty-four crosses, 
or four times eight pears are thirty-two pears, having them 
drawn in colored chalk. 

Men delight in buying and selling, giving and taking, 
having and keeping, and so do children. Can we not get 
more of the real life of the multiplication table by using the 
most interesting things that we can find that the children 
use every day? First of all I would recommend for every 
primary school-room plenty of made money, however crude, 
also a box containing one hundred real cents. I would 
start with cents first, for they appeal to children more than 
anything else. They are a symbol of something that they 
will use, and even the jingle of the real article appeals to 
their ears. I would teach three twos are six, that four 
threes are twelve, but while one child worked with the real 
article, the other children could work with the substitute 
on their desks. 

I do not think that the table is taught when we teach 
that three times four cents are twelve cents, but if the 
teacher has each child bring an apple she can start a store 
at once. How much more interested the child will be if 
you say, “Children, apples are four cents each to-day, who 
would like to buy some?” The hands are eagerly raised. 
“Mary, how many do you wish to buy?” “Six,” says 
Mary. ‘ How much money will you give me for them?” 
“22 cents,” says Mary. “No,” says the teacher “ that is 
not quite enough. Katie, how much will you give me?” 
“24 cents,” says Katie, and she counts out 24 cents and 
the apples are put aside for her, while the class makes a 
memorandum of the sale. 6 apples at 4 cents each = 24 
cents. Then the teacher continues, “ Johnnie, how many 
would you like to buy?” “9” says Johnnie. “How much 
will you give me for them?” ‘40 cents,” says Johnnie. 
‘‘No,”’ says the teacher, “that is too much, I don’t want to 
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cheat you. How much will you give Willie?” “ 36 cents.” 
“That is right. Put them one side and count out your 
money by threes, while the class records the sale, 9 apples 
at 4 cents each = 36 cents,” etc. At the end of the 
lesson each child adds the numbe of apples sold and the 
amount received for the sales, while the buyers distribute 
the apples. 

Instead of spending one week on the table drill of three 
or four as the case may be, from the blackboard, merely as 
a matter of abstract memory, much more real living life- 
work can be accomplished with interesting material and 
common things, varied each day to present a new phase of 
multiplication work. One day it can be four marbles for 
one cent, “ How many would you expect me to give you for 
7 cents?” “28 marbles.” “Take them and count out 
your money.” “ How many, Julia, would you expect for 9 
cents?’’ and so on. Flags would make an interesting 

_kesson, forming the children into companies, one child hav- 
ing a company of four rows, five children in a row, and 
counting cut correctly the first time enough cent flags to 
supply her company, while another child has four rows, three 
children in a row, and soon. Many, many variations can 
be thought out if the teacher wants to give a living lesson 








Suggestions for Drawing Animals 


(Continued from Professor Augsburg’s article in September number) 
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and make the children see the need of the multiplication 
table and its use. 

Then, too, I would not leave a table until I taught the 
division that belongs with it. ‘‘ These crackers are loaves 
of bread worth four cents a loaf. Johnnie, count out 28 
cents. How many loaves of bread can you buy?” If he 
has difficulty let him set off four cents as many times as he 
can while you put aside a loaf for each four cents. ‘Then 
the children write 4 cents in 28 cents, 7 times. Proved, 
7 loaves at 4 cents per loaf = 28 cents. 

From this work the children will see the need and the use 
of the tables, and want the answers for a real purpose. ‘They 
have been introduced into a new world, the business world. 
they will use their eyes and ears with a new purpose and 
numbers will appear with their right associations. Teaching 
9 X8 properly 19 X 8 or 39 X8 is easily understood and that 
old familiar question, “ Isit #2 or Ames?” willdisappear and 
we will have no more questions like this, “Shall I multiply ?” 

If we begin to put larger questions on the board let us 
be more sparing of our Mr. A’s and Mr. B’s, for the more we 
make it a question of belonging to you and me in the lower 
grades, the more readily they can reason to the unknown in 
the upper grades. Mr. Gray is an unknown man in whom 
the children are little interested, but Willie Brown’s and 
Lizzie Smith’s affairs are quite another matter and the 
children would really like to know how much they have, or 
would have. To sum it all up, let us make our work as real 
as we can; let it be the expression of our real every day 
life, and let us use, when we can, real things, not trust to 
the imagination too much. Above all let us teach arithmetic, 
not numbers. 


( Will this contributor please send present address to Editor?) 


Letter from a Parent 
Miss — , 

Dear Miss i feel very sorry about the report that my boy 
bring home about the way that they are taught at your 
school now this is the second term that John as been to that 
school and he nows nothing only hop now miss i only had 
one year’s schooling in my life and i was taught to read and 
rite and not to hop for i or anyother child can get all the 
exercise out of school he wants the first thing i was learned 
was the alphebet an not to stand on the desk and sharpe 
pencils i would like my boys to learn an not to waist ther 
time. Yours, 





A visitor in a primary school was astonished by the rapid and 
fluent reading of a five-year-old who deiivered ‘‘ The Story of a 
Dog” with remarkable ease and precision. ‘May I see your 
book?” the visitor asked. The little lad passed the book to her 
with smiling consent. ‘‘ But,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ there is nothing 
here that you have read.” ‘: Dear me,” cried the child, looking at 
the picture, ‘‘ I got the wrong dog.” 


“ Hullo!” 
When big vessels meet, they say 
They saloot an’ sail away. 
Jest the same are you an’ me 
Lonesome ships upon a sea: 
Each one sailin’ his own log, 
For a port behind the fog. 


Let your speakin’-trumpet blow ; 
Lift your horn and cry “‘ Hullo!” 


Say ‘‘ Hullo!” and ‘‘ How d’ye do!” 
Other folks are good as you. 
W’en you leave your house of clay 
Wanderin’ in the far away, 
W’en you travel through the strange 
Country t’other side the range, 
Then the souls you’ve cheered will know 
Who you be, an’ say ‘‘ Hullo.” 
— S. W. Foss. 


The world is not a playground ; it is a school-room. 
— Drummond 
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Winter Apples 


What cheer is there that is half so good, 
In the snowy waste of a winter night, 
As adancing fire of hickory wood, 
And an easy chair in its mellow light, 
And a pearmain apple, ruddy and sleek, 
Or a jenneting with a freckled cheek? 


A russet apple is fair to view, 
With a tawny tint like an autumn leaf, 
The warmth of a ripened cornfield’s hue, 
Or golden hint of a harvest sheaf ; 
And the wholesome breath of the finished year, 
Is held in a winesaps’ blooming sphere. 


They bring you a thought of the orchard trees 
In blossoming April and leafy June, 

And the sleepy droning of bumble-bees, 
In the lazy light of the afternoon, 

And tangled clover and bobolinks, 
Tiger-lilies and garden pinks.— Hattie Whitney 


Fifty Suggestions for Seat Work 
* FLORENCE M. HAMLIN, W. Somerville, Macs. 
Fegs : — Arrange according to colors. 


Prepare large sheets of paper with simple objects drawn, 
such as letters, figures, Roman numerals, apples, cherries, 
chairs, flags, etc., the pegs 10 be placed on lines drawn. 


Words or child’s name written large enough for pegs to be 
placed on the lines written. 


Give each child a package of oblong cards. 
ber of pegs to be placed in each. 


Given num- 


Arrange in twos, threes, etc. 
Arrange rainbow. 
Arrange around objects cut from stiff paper. 


Simple problems can be arranged on the desks such as 
1I+HN=Iill. 


Arrange simple designs for borders in squares, triangles, 
stars, for children to duplicate in pegs. 


Arrange numbers of objects as dictated. 


Reading : — Each child should be supplied with a box 
into which each new word learned is to be placed. Give 
children slips with words, that they may arrange words in the 
same order. 


Let the children prick the new words with a pin. 


Give cards with pictures of familiar objects bearing both 
written and printed word. Place in envelope containing 
written and printed words to be placed beside the correct 
object. 


Cut strips from newspapers or pages from magazines for 
children to find given word to underscore. 


Cut from old readings two copies of the same lesson. 
Paste one on the outside of an envelope. Divide the other 
into words which are to be arranged in sentences like copy 
on the envelopes. 





Give slips reading “I see a ——,” “I have a ws 
“See my ,”’ “T like to ,” etc., sentence to be 
completed from words in the box. 








Arrange slip of paper with pictures of objects, beginning 
with same letter. Give each child a box of letters and let 
him duplicate the words. 


Give each child a copy of the alphabet and box of letters 
to arrange in alphabetical order. 


Letters may be formed into simple words from given list 
or from reading lesson. 


Give list of words difficult for the class to remember, to 
be copied. 


Short sentences may be formed with single letters. 


Name of school, street, city, state, principal’s name, super- 
intendent’s name, child’s name, teacher’s name, may be 
printed on cards for child to duplicate with his letters. 


Pictures of fruits and vegetables with names on each may 
be given, the names being given in an envelope for matching 
or the words may be formed with single letters. 


Give large sheets to mark into oblong sections, each sec- 
tion containing a word. From his box the child may find 
the corresponding words and place them in the right oblong. 


List of words beginning with given sound may be copied. 
Let the child exercise his own ingenuity in this way occa- 
sionally. 

Let words containing given sounds be underscored. 


Give out phonograms such as an, ar, at, ake, ing, ight, it, 
etc., on slips, using but one phonogram at a time. Each 
child should have at least eight copies of the phonogram. 
With his box of letters he may form a given list of words 
ending with his phonogram. 


Let them cut from advertisements given words. 


Let them use as many simple reading books “‘ not on the 
list ’’ as can be obtained. Let them hunt for the words they 
know. 


Let them see how many times they can find a given word 
in a certain number of pages in their reading books or on a 
strip of newspaper. 


Let them find pictures of objects and paste them on a 
sheet of paper, writing the name of each object. These 
sheets may be made into books later. 


Let them find how many times the new words occur in 
the reading lesson and write each one as many times as 
found. 


Encourage children to bring their own books to find 
words learned. 


Number : —Give box of kindergarten beads of two colors 
to be strung in alternating colors of a given number each. 


Arrange small sheets in squares into which may be placed 
a given number of objects readily drawn by a child. 


Let them draw on ruled paper a given number of objects 
on each line, such as chairs, cherries, cookies, windows, 
flags, etc. 

Give each child a domino which he is to draw around 
placing in each one a given number of circles, or other 
objects. Later the number of objects may be indicated by 
the figure underneath and still later the domino may repre- 
sent combinations which may be written below. 


Domino cards representing any number through ten, Let 


the children place an equal number of pegs under each. 


Let children cut strips of paper. Ruled paper that has 
been used is suitable. Let them arrange them in groups of 
a given number or in groups of from one to eleven. 


Arrange objects. on cards giving each child a set that he 
may write the combinations represented. 


Give combinations and let them be expressed by drawing 
of objects. 


Give combinations, also box of objects, such as sqwéres, 
circles, triangles, or pegs to represent combinations. 


Arrange blocks, splints, tooti-picks, colored worsted or 
papers in groups of given number. 


Give each child copy of objects with figure to prick. If 
the class is small the outlines can be sewed, otherwise they 
can be drawn with pencil. 
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Let children gather and string flowers, horse-chestnuts, 
leaves, cranberries, etc., to represent given number. 


Give gummed objects to be pasted in groups. 


Cut figures from calendars and let the children arrange 
them consecutively. Later give envelope with a month’s 
calendar for copy on outside. 


Let the children reproduce it from the one inside which is 
cut apart. 


Give each child box of cards bearing signs and figures 
which he may use in forming given combinations. 


Drawing : —Cut out leaves of common trees from stiff 
paper. Let the children draw around and color. Let them 
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write the name of each leaf. The leaves may later be cut 
out and used in laying borders. Various objects may be 
used in this connection such as squares, circles, triangles, 
stars, etc., which may first be drawn, then cut, then pasted 
in designs and borders. 


Cut out simple borders or outline pictures and let them 
be traced on tissue paper. This will be found helpful in 
teaching children to write, especially when they come to the 
writing of their names. 


Let each child have a stencil such as come prepared for 
children. After he has drawn the outline let him color it. 


Let him reproduce with his pencil the forms he makes 
with his pegs or splints. 








Talking Down to Children. 


Teachers who assume that children know nothing when 
they enter school make a mistake. They remind one of the 
young newspaper man sent to interview the Chinaman pro- 
prietor of a tea store on what he thought about Chinamen 
voting. The young reporter went inside the tea store, took 
out his note book and thus addressed the proprietor: 
“John, how? Me—me—tTelegraph. John! Newspape 
—savvy, John? Newspape—print things. Unistan? Me 
want know what John think about Chinaman vote, see? 
What John think—Chinaman—vote all same Melican man ? 
Savvy, John? ‘Yote? What think? 

The Chinaman listened to him with profound gravity 
until he had ‘finished, and replied : 

“The question of granting the right of suffrage to 
Chinese citizens who have come to the United States with 
the avowed intention of making this country their perma- 
ment home is one that has occupied the attention of thought- 
ful men of all parties for years, and it may become in time 
one of paramount importance. At present, however, it 
seems to me, there is no exigency requiring an expression 
of opinion from me upon this subject. You will please 
excuse me.” 

The young reporter went outside and leaned against a 
lamppost to rest and recover from a sudden faintness that 
had taken possession of him. His superior had purposely 
“steered him against’ one of the best educated Chinamen 
in the United States. 

Children often give us just as startling surprises. 

—Mary Gordon. 


Insects in Winter 


A little boy once asked his father if the house flies went 
south for the winter, like the birds; and then his father told 
him a long story about different insects and what became of 
them during the cold months. 

He told the boy that when autumn comes the death knell 
of millions of flies has sounded. They do not prepare for 
winter as many other insects do. The majority die, and 
their little bodies are blown away by the passing breeze. A 
few hardy flies will linger in cracks in the walls, creep under 
the door frames or into crevices in the woodwork, and some 
naturalists believe that these few lingering flies are the 
parents of the multitude that appear in the warm days of 
June, for they lay thousands of eggs. 

Katydids, grasshoppers, crickets, and beetles are killed by 
the frost, and the eggs which they hide in the ground or 
conceal in the bark of trees furnish the supply for the next 
year. These hatch out in the warm days of spring. 


Beetles exhibit a wonderful instinct in caring for their 
eggs during the winter. Among some species the eggs are 
rolled in balls of material suitable for food, and then the balls 
are packed away in a nest until the infant beetle wakes up 
and eats its way out. 

Then there are the “ sexton” beetles, which deposit their 
eggs in the bodies of dead birds or field mice, after which 
they set to work and perform the proper rites of burial, 
heaping the earth upon the body of the dead. The young 
beetle, when hatched from the egg, finds a store of food 
awaiting its arrival in the world. 

It is said that the spiders store away no food supply in 
winter quarters. Quantities of eggs are laid and carefully 
sheltered in velvety cobweb sacks that defy the weather. 
These sacks may be found swinging by silken ropes from the 
goldenrod and milkweed, and hidden away in crevices and 
corners of board fences and stone walls. The little spiders 
creep from their cozy sleeping bags which the wise mother 
has provided for them, and if they escape their cannibal 
brothers and sisters they enter at once on a career of trapping 
and hunting. 

Bees and wasps lay up stores for the winter, the wasps not 
as carefully as the bees, but in the centre of the cone-shaped 
nest of the paper-making wasps may be found goodly stores 
of honey. 

The thrifty ant deserves much sympathy, in that it is a 
dainty morsel for spiders, beetles, crickets and other insect 
hunters. A few ants may survive and feed on accumulated 
stores during the winter, but it is chiefly the eggs and cocoons 
hidden away in the secure underground chambers- of the 
ant hill that furnish the ant population of the following 
summer. 

The ant’s care of its young, the management of its slaves, 
and the tiny insect cows which they capture and from 
which the honeydew is milked, all would furnish a tale as 
interesting as the customs of any wandering tribe of the 
desert, or any lost nation of darkest Africa. —Se/. 


Who Comes Dancing O’er the Snow? 


Who comes dancing o’er the snow, 
His soft little feet all bare and rosy? 
Open the door, though the wild winds blow. 
Take the child in and make him cosy, 
Take him in and hold him dear, 
He is the wonderful New Year. 


Open your heart, be it sad or gay, 
Welcome him there and treat him kindly ; 
For you must carry him yea or nay, 
Carry him with shut eyes so blindly. 
Whether he bringeth joy or fear, 
Take him. God sends him, this good New Year. 
—Dinah Mulock Craik. 
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The Morning After a Snow-storm 


And what a morning! The sun,a young conqueror, 
sends in his glorious rays, like heralds, to arouse us for the 
inspection of his trophies. The. baffled foe, retiring, had 
left far and near the high-heaped spoils behind. The glit- 
tering plains own the new victor. Over all these level and 
wide-swept meadows, over all these drifted, spotless slopes, 
‘he is proclaimed undisputed monarch. On the wooded hill- 
sides the startled shadows are in motion; they flee like 
young fawns, bounding upward and downward over rock and 
dell, as through the long, gleaming arches the king comes 
marching to his throne. But shade yet lingers undisturbed 
in the valleys, mingled with timid smoke from household 
chimneys ; blue as the smoke, a gauzy haze is twined around 
the brow of every distant hill ; and the same soft azure con- 
fuses the outlines of the nearer trees, to whose branches 
snowy wreaths are clinging, far up among the boughs, like 
strange new flowers. Everywhere the unstained surface 
glistens in the sunbeams. In the curves and wreaths and 
turrets of the drifts a blue tinge nestles. The fresh, pure 
sky answers to it; every cloud has vanished, save one or 
two which linger near the horizon, pardoned offenders, seem- 
ing far too innocent for mischief, although their dark and 
sullen brothers, banished ignominiously below the horizon’s 
verge, may be plotting nameless treachery there. The brook 
still flows visibly through the valley, and the myriad rocks 
that check its course are all rounded with fleecy surfaces till 
they seem like flocks of tranquil sheep that drink the shal- 
low flood. 

The day is one of moderate cold, byt clear and bracing ;, 
the air sparkles like the snow; everything seems dry and 
resonant, like the wood of a violin. All sounds are musical 
— the voices of children, the cooing of doves, the crowing 
of cocks, the chopping of wood, the creaking of country 
sleds, the sweet jangle of sleigh-bells. The snow has fallen 
under a cold temperature, and the flakes are perfectly crys- 
tallized ; every shrub we pass bears wreaths which glitter as 
gorgeously as the nebula in the constellation Perseus; but 
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in another hour of sunshine every one of those fragile out- 
lines will disappear, and the white surface glitter no longer 
with stars, but with star-dust. On such a day, the universe 
seems to hold but three pure tints — blue, white and green. 
The loveliness of the universe seems simplified to its last 
extreme of refined delicacy. That sensation we poor 
mortals often have of being just on the edge of infinite 
beauty, yet with always a lingering film between, never 
presses down more closely than on days like this. Every- 
thing seems perfectly prepared to satiate the soul with 
inexpressible felicity, if we could only, by one infinitesimal 
step farther, reach the mood to dwell in it. 


- IT. W. Higginson 


How to Make Snow-flakes 


Last winter we accidentally discovered a method of 
making snowflakes. We had a piece of ice of which one 
side was excavated. The shape was something like that of 
a small pumpkin. On a very cold day this piece of ice was 
laid outside until it became so cold that a wet piece of cloth 
or paper would freeze against it immediately, as though 
placed against a very cold piece of iron. A paper was 
moistened with warm water and kept warm, then wrapped 
quickly around this piece of ice, with the hand held against 
the paper over the cavity. When the paper was torn away 
in a few minutes several beautiful snowflakes or frost crystals 
were seen in the bottom of the cavity in the block of ice. 
The explanation doubtless is that the warm hand held against 
the damp paper caused the moisture to evaporate, but the 
vapor was at once congealed into the feathery crystals by 
the intense cold of the ice. The experiment was afterwards 
successfully repeated several times. 

This is the month, rather than next, to perform the 
experiments of freezing the bottle of water, freezing wet 
and dry clay, freezing muddy, turbid, or inky water, freezing 
salt water, and other experiments requiring a low temper- 
ature.— Se/. 


Song 


ELEANOR CAMERON 





Down from the sky come wonderful things, 
Each floating downward on feathery wings ; 
Lovely and pure, dazzling and bright, 
Robing the earth in garments of white. 


Chorus 
Beautiful snow! Beautiful snow ! 
Coming from cloudland to children below ; 
God bids you come, sparkling and fair, 
You silently fall through the air. 


Beautiful flakes! Downward you fly, 
Touching us softly as swift you go by, 

. Falling to rest on garments and curls, 
Making us look like snow boys and girls, 


Soon in our sleigh we’ll go for a ride 
Up to the hill now prepared for a slide ; 
Happy are we! Joyful we go, 

Since God Has sent the beautiful snow, 
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A Correspondence 


Vo the Editor of PRIMARY EDUCATION : — 

Dear Mrs. Kellogg: —1 am a member of a Woman’s Club. We are 
considering the best ways of bringing up and educating our girls. Many 
of us take PkIMARY EpucaTION and value it so highly as an aid in the 
training of our children that we have voted to apply to you, personally, 
to answer this question: véz., What course would you advise a mother to 
pursue in the education of a little girl from babyhood to graduation? 
Knowing your broad experience in educational work, and that, if you 
answer at all, it will be in a spirit of frank fearlessness, we anticipate 
much pleasure and profit in your reply. 

Yours for the Club, 
Mary J. SHERWOOD (Sec’y). 


The answer was sent and the following letter was received 
in reply : 


Dear Mrs. Kellogg: — 

Your kind compliance with our request has given us a greater treat 
than we expected, and that is saying a great deal. Your views have 
opened up a field for discussion that promises to occupy us all the 
season. Now we come again for another favor, and this time it is in 
behalf of all the other mothers in the country, who may be wondering 
what it is best to do with their girls. Will you publish your reply to the 
club in PrIMARy EDUCATION? You can scarcely be aware of the help 
it will be to mothers everywhere. Please give it word for word just as 
you wrote it to us. 

Yours sincerely, 
MarY J. SHERWOOD. 


After some deliberation I decided to agree to the request 
of the club. The following is a copy of the letter: 


To the Members of the Woman's Club: 
Your letter, bearing the stamp of an earnest, honest pur- 
pose, is received. I must steal time from my editorial work 


to reply to it, but how I wish I could talk with you instead. ° 


To look into your faces would be an inspiration not to be 
found in this blank sheet of paper. 

First, | would make sure that my little girl was a good, 
healthy animal before I put her at school anywhere. A stock 
of physical vitality is a far richer possession for your child 
than any early-stimulated brain. Let her live as close to 
nature as you possibly can manage, even if you have to move 
into the country to do it. Let her “run wild” as far as 
safety and good sense will permit. To bring up little chil- 
dren in city homes or boarding houses is to cruelly rob them 
of their rightful inheritance. 

Don’t fetter your child with fashionable clothes or make 
her feel that she cannot climb fences or trees, or wear rubber 
boots or coast down hill like a boy, because she happens to 
be a girl. Don’t let her find out that she zs a girl, as far as 
conventionalities and restrictions are concerned, in these early 
days. ‘Time enough for that by and by. 

Don’t begin to teach her “ her letters” in the mistaken 
idea that you are helping her to read. If you really want to 
begin her education, teach her to use her eyes to see things 
— to see what Burroughs calls “ the fine print” in nature. 
Do your utmost to lead and keep her close to nature — not 
by words, but by keeping there yourself. Help her to fall in 
love with everything beautiful about her and to believe that 
every object in nature is worth learning about. Make every 
tree, every blossom, and every bird-note a joy to her. 

Stories? Yes, lots of them—not too many fairy stories, 
nor too many myths, but pure, sensible selections from both. 
Be a little girl again yourself in the “ make-believe ”’ world 
that she will revel in. Let her imagination go free, but guide 
it. Don’t clip her wings, but steer her flight. 

If she were physically strong enough at four years old I 
would send her to a kindergarten; if not, I would wait till 
she was five. And now will come the danger that you will 
not get a good kindergarten. A good kindergarten is the very 
gate of heaven; But there are many poor ones, as every 
good kindergartner knows. 

Public schools after that? Of course. Do you shrink 
from the contact of a miscellaneous public school for your 
little girl? She is born into a miscellaneous world. If her 
primary teachers are of the right kind, she will get a standard 
of right and a power to discriminate and adapt that she can 
never acquire among the guarded few of a private school. 

But what if her teachers are of of the right kind? Then, 
my dear Woman’s Club, it is your duty, as an organized body 
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of earnest, intelligent mothers, to agitate the matter till they 
are. If there is any moral obligation that inheres in the 
very organization of a woman’s club it is the welfare of the 
public schools of their community, where the children are 
spending many hours every day. 

But, a warning. Don’t take a word of hearsay as to the 
lack of worth in these teachers. Go to the schools yourselves 
and find out. Go with kind hearts, and an honest desire to 
be just and helpful to a sister-woman. Carry your right hand. 
of fellowship with you. See what you find. In nine times 
out of ten you will find your children’s teachers worthy of 
your confidence and support; and when you do, don’t, I 
pray you, be inconsistent enough to trust the formation of 
the character of your children to teachers whom you refuse 
to recognize socially. 

When this little girl reaches the age of twelve or thirteen 
years, give her your most careful consideration. Is she tired, 
restless, nervous, capricious and inexplainable to herself? 
Take her from school. Give her over to freedom and nature 
again, during this delicate period. To push her through, or 
allow her to be pushed through a graduation at this time, if 
she is not normally well, is a moral wrong. It seems almost 
unbelievable in this day when children are being studied 
hygienically with an X ray scrutiny, that our girls are urged 
through their graduating year by the keyed-up, nervous prod- 
ding of per cent examinations. It only proves the rarity 
and pricelessness of that jewel—consistency. And, now 
believe me, when I tell you that no influence can do as much 
to change these conditions as the concentrated effort of a 
woman’s club. Any sensible measure concerning the schools, 
which a club, composed of the best women in the commun- 
ity, would launch and _ tactfully push forward, would not fail. 
When enough influential mothers unite in protest against the 
wrongs in our present school curriculum, these wrongs will be 
righted ; and no one will suggest that such effort is not 
within the “sphere ’”’ of your womanhood and motherhood. 

Shall my daughter go to high school? Yes, if she is equal 
to it physically. But a year of complete rest between the 
grade school and high school would often be a wise course. 
With firm health she can do a great deal of hard study and 
valuable work in high school. But, I beg of you, keep her 
out of “society” at this time. Encourage sensible athlet- 
ics, early bedtime and proper food. These will tide her 
over the hard places. Keep her your own little girl till 
the last possible hour. Keep young yourself and live every 
phase of her life with her. Win her confidence and hold it. 
When this is lost, God pity you both. 

Her reading? So much to be said here, it is a sermon by 
itself. So much of her future tastes and ambitions depend 
upon her reading at this time, one shrinks from recommend- 
ing any course. Let her temperament degide somewhat. If 
she is fanciful and imaginative, offset this tendency with the 
literal and practical ; if prosaic and matter of fact, give her 
the poetic and imaginative. But strive that her reading be 
real literature rather than the ephemeral book of a day. If 
you can build her taste with the best in story, poetry and 
drama, the wave of modern fiction will not overwhelm her, 
though it will beat hard upon her. 

Young ladyhood is reached. Our little girl has grown up. 
What shall she do? Can you send her to college? Where? 
To a “coed” university or a woman’s college? In the 
sense that coeducation means equal advantages for the sexes, 
on the basis of right and justice, why, Amen to coeducation ; 
but when it means that the sexes shall pursue the same 
studies as a preparation for life, why, that admits of discus- 
sion. I think there should be equal opportunity, but a dif- 
ferent goal. Preparation for wifehood and motherhood is 
entirely left out of the college curriculum for girls. The 
omission is vital. Some day, that blessed some day, a college 
course for girls may come to mean, first, the science of 
health. Not athletics to excel some rival “team” and to 
give mannish “ yells,” but for the sake of a sound body. 
Every subject taken up by college girls should be taught with 
an eye to her training as a future home-maker. To be an 
intelligent, accomplished woman and “hold one’s own”? in 
and out of a well-managed home means much. Above art, 
science, literature or philosophy, she needs to know herself— 
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her physical organization, and not think it proper delicacy to 
faint at the sight of apparatus in a medical lecture room. 
Then, in her study life, every subject should include her 
needs in the future home. Is science any less science 
because it embraces the chemistry of cooking? 

Is this old-fashioned doctrine? Are you concluding I am 
not the “‘new woman’’? But I appeal to you as a club of 
intelligent women, what have you most needed as wives 
and mothers? Let me say just here, that every young 
woman needs a year of kindergarten training as pupil- 
teacher before her marriage. Nowhere is the Froebelian 
philosophy more needed than in a home of little children. 

“But if my daughter wishes to follow one of the learned 
professions?’’ Then she must take her place side by side 
with men in coeducational iustitutions, and forfeit the bene- 
fits of a separate woman’s college. But I would not have 
her enter upon the technical training of a profession under 
twenty years of age, and only then, if health were sound, 
principles firm, and temperament fitted to stand alone. 

Do you ask where our girls are to get such a college 
training as I have indicated for the home-making woman? 
I don’t know. No such college exists to my knowledge. 
But it must comesome day. Such acommon sense, righteous 
demand as this must be met in a more enlightened future. 

But in the meantime where shall our girls go who want a 
higher education? To a coeducation university? Yes. 
They can sit in the class-room with men and pursue the 
same studies, and there all connection with their professors 
cease. I speak from a close personal observation of a large 
popular coeducation university when I say that the dormi- 
tory life there for four years is injurious to the average girl. 
Entering at the unformed age of seventeen, she at once 
becomes a law unto herself and independently elects every- 
thing — her study course, her men and women friends, her 
way of spending her evenings, her attendance upon recep- 
tions, dances, and theatres, and is as much a guide to her- 
self as if she were steering a craft alone on the broad ocean 
— with this difference only — hundreds of other young girls 
about her are self-managing also. Whatever influence o 
help may come from contact with these self-guiding sailors, 
she has. But here, again, she chooses or is chosen, and the 
result may be weal or woe. 

In her studies, at this university, she may “‘cut’’ classes and 
“cram” for “exams” to the end. She can neglect and 
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break, unchided, every physical law and ruin ner health 
through late hours, night “‘ spreads’ and eternal “ fudges.” 
A chafing-dish is a college idol. 

Do you ask why this regime? What is the reason for 
permitting such unwise freedom? Why, the young ladies 
are learning self-government and developing “ self-reliance.” 
Yes, at a price that no young girl should be allowed to pay. 
Some wisdom costs too much. 

All this time our student may be preparing to teach. 
Where? I never knew a college student who aimed at any- 
thing less than to teach in a college or a high school. They 
look with scorn upon a normal school course for teachers, 
and trust everything to the magic of their future degree. 
Poor girls. The “waking-up” time begins when, at their 
graduation they find that school boards and school princi- 
pals do not snatch*them up as long-sought-for treasures. 
They never think, in their all-absorbing college life, that 
they go to college to learn subjects only. Learning to teach 
must be acquired somewhere and some way outside college 
walls. 

Is this a dark picture? The facts cast their own shadows. 
I speak truly of the university I know. I believe women’s 
colleges are different — yes, I know they are, and that girls 
do have the personal contact and watchful supervision of 
their teachers and professors while away from home and 
friends. But we must all agree that if a girl leaves college 
with but a partial, one-sided development, little culture, 
without high ideals, and glorying in mannish ways and col- 
lege slang, her high per cents and hollow degree mean little. 

And so, after this discussion of college life, I leave our 
dear young girl, just where she was at the close of her ‘gh 
school course, standing before the open college doors. 
Which shall she enter? I wish I might help you to choose. 
But do investigate thoroughly before you decide where to 
place your young girl away from you for four years at the 
critical age of young womanhood. Her whole future is at 
stale. 

They tell us this is the woman’s age, that it is the era of 
her emancipation. In our attempts to enlarge her oppor- 
tunities, let us never forget that a woman is not a man. Let 
us teach our girls that to be a broad, cultured, womanly 
woman is the highest goal for which they need to strive. 

Yours in hope, 
Eva D. KELLoce. 





From * Nature’s Calendar.” 


Pablished by Harper & Brothers. 


Copyrignt, 1900, by Ernest Ingersoll. 
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The Babies Instruct 


Mary E, FirzGERALp, Chicago 


D: you ever see little tots who had been in school 


but four months give an exhibjtion? We did and 
we were wonderfully entertained and enlightened, 
too, be it said. 

First, a singing lesson was given during which they 
hushed the baby and blew out the candle and went through 
all the time-honored gymnastics like two year old veterans : 
only two year old veterans do not have the sweet little airs 
and graces, nor do they enter into the spirit of the lesson 
with the complete enjoyment of these babies. 

They sang, ascending the scale, pretty sentences, pro- 
nouncing their final consonants in a way that amazed the 
teachers of the older children. 

After that large pieces of manila paper, with the staff, 
cleff and three notes were shown fora second or two, and in- 
dividuals were called upon to sing what was written; first 
they sang by number and then by name or syllable. No 
hesitation whatever did the tiny prima-donnas and tenors 
display, and if, occasionally a mistake was made it was recti- 
fied without any embarrassment and only made a rather 
interesting diversion. 

The teacher hummed three notes and the little folks 
wrote upon paper numbers to correspond and then upon in- 
vitation arose and sang the notes. The combinations were 
like this: 1-2-3; 1-3-2; 1-4-2; 1-5-2. Give that test, 
more complicated, of course, to older children and see how 
many get it right; or have some one test your ear and learn, 
unless you have been specially trained, what a difficult thing 
it is to do. f 

Comparison came next. <A large piece of manila paper 
with four notes of varying lengths written upon it, was held 
up and a child was called upon to find its double on the 
chalk ledge ; then they were asked to write upon the board 
what was upon the paper, and even when a sixteenth note 
formed part of the combination there were few mistakes ; 
they were asked to repeat the notes from left to right or 
from right to left and quick as a flash would come “ quarter 
—dquarter—half—sixteenth,”’ or whatever else happened to 
be shown them. They were permitted but a few seconds 
to look at the original. Indeed some of the “ children of a 
larger growth ” complained they had hardly time to visualize 
the notes themselves. 

A Brownie song was introduced here and Brownies had 
evidently been studied at some purpose, for grotesque indeed 
were the movements which accompanied the words, and the 
gusto with which “Do You?” was hurled at the visitors 
made them jump, much to the glee of the young actors. 

After that the manila paper was again brought into ser- 
vice and this time staff, cleff and notes were written. That 
requires some memory, does it not? But only one child had 
to have a second view. 

For her language lesson the teacher has two of each pic- 
ture that she uses. She has made frames for some, passe- 
partouting three sides, and leaving the fourth open for the 
insertion of pictures; thus the same frames serve for any 
number and preserve them, also, from the marks of little 
fingers which are not always clean. Many of them are 
mounted on prettily colored boards so the child's color 
sense receives training also. 

The teacher held up a picture and a child found its dupli- 
cate ; when she held up one for which there was no mate 
she was told of it instantly, although we poor, slower mortals, 
with no visualizing in our youth to train our senses, took 
some time longer to assure ourselves: that there really was 
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is Snow like Wool — 


— Psalms 147: 16: 


none ; the pictures are placed on the blackboard ledge “ hit’ 
or miss ’’ every day, so they were not familiar with the posi-’ 
tions. The artists’ names were given and an explanation of 
foreground and background, accompanied by exact imita- 
tious of their teacher’s gestures, which made us laugh. 
Different ones told how Millet liked to paint farm scenes 
because he had lived on a farm and Rosa Bonheur liked to 
paint “ quiet animals.” 

A circuit of the room was made naming the picture and 
the artist. ‘‘ The Gleaners,”’ by Millet; ‘“‘ The Horse Fair,” 
by Rosa Bonheur ; “ Madonna of the Chair,” by Raphael, 
etc. A picture of St. Peter’s was held up and we were told 
it was in Rome and Rome was pointed out on the map and 
some one told us how to get there from Chicago; the Milan 
Cathedral was also located and described. 

One little boy gave an account of Raphael, adding that 
‘he had a lovely face on him,” at which even the children 
smiled. Michael Angelo’s biographer told how poor little 
Michael had had his nose broken by a jealous school-mate 
and illustrated it by flattening out his own,and when he told 
how long Michael Angelo bad lived and how hard he had 
worked, he rubbed his little red hand over his forehead to 
show how “awful old’’ he was, and didn’t mind in the least 
the hearty laughter of the listeners at the interpolated 
remarks and gestures. 

Posing came next. ‘The Man With the Hoe”’ was rep- 
resented by a little fellow leaning on an umbrella. ‘“ The 
Sowers’ by one walking across the room throwing make- 
believe wheat from right to left and actually looking like the 
picture. Lincoln was evidently a favorite pose, and the 
little fellow who was chosen ran for the arm chair and drop- 
ping his head, stood before it with his hand in his coat. 
“Charity” was beautifully done by three little girls and 
Mary Anderson as “‘Galatea’’ was not more immovable than 
the little boy representing an Indian with his gun (pointer) 
aimed at something in the grass. Several children with en- 
twined arms represented a stack of wheat in the back- 
ground and in the foreground two or three little girls were 
gleaning. 

Corot’s “ La Paysage’ had a maypole for the large tree 
to the left and the children grouped around it, while in the 
right was a boy with outstretched arms for the small tree. 

Taking part, in a picture is a most excellent way to 
impress that picture upon the children’s minds, is it not? 
and after forming part of a stack of wheat in “The 
Gleaners”’ or a treein “ La Paysage” the little ones are not 
likely to forget either the artist or the picture. 

All the picture work was for language and was certainly 
eminently successful_as none of the little folks showed the 
slightest embarrassment and gave their clear cut little state- . 
ments delightfully. 

Next a calendar was shown. The useful manila paper 
was divided into twenty squares representing the school 
days. In each square was a blue or yellow circle about the 
size of a twenty-five cent piece. If the entire day was dark, 
a blue circle filled the space ; if partly bright, a yellow quar- 
ter or half circle was pasted on the blue; the bright days 
were yellow. Then came questions in which fractions were 
added without any trouble. - ‘‘ How many dark days were 
there in December?” The little finger counted the whole 
blue circles, then told that if ‘‘ this blue space was on this 
one, and this b!ue on that, it would make two more blue 
days.” The uneven portions were always a half, quarter, or 


three-quarters, but think how easily the thirds and sixths 
and eighths can be taught with such a beginning. That 
calendar taught them the names of the days of the weeks, 
the numbers to thirty, addition of fourths and halves, color, 
and observations of the weather, and in such an easy way 
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that it might be only a game. The calendar was made day 
by day. There was also some arrangement on the board 
from which the children told the temperature for each day. 
I could not see it and forgot to inquire after; but they told 
the freezing point, and spoke very learnedly indeed about 
ten degrees above and one below. The children were rep- 
resentative children and had not been specially selected, as 
they too often are at institutes, so the listeners could not 
console themselves by thinking “‘ If we had as bright pupils 
we could do as well,” but set them to trying to devise ways 
and means to do as well with just the same kind of material. 
The whole class of twenty-seven was eager to recite and 
nearly, if not all, took part; not one child did any more 
work than another. 

The whole institute was helpful, even to upper grade 
teachers, and taught them to what advantage everything in 
a school-room may be used, even the pointer for measuring. 
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trouble or suffering, sleeping away the coldest parts of it in 
semi-torpidity. But, the vast majority of insects, taking all 
kinds together, die off in the autumn, so that in thousands 
of groups not a single adult individual exists when the first 
snow comes. How, then, is their race maintained so that 
they appear as numerously as ever upon the return of warm 
weather? In this way: The females lay eggs. One who 
searches for insect eggs in January may find them in almost 
every conceivable place — glued to bark and twigs; hidden 
away beneath the bark, among fallen leaves, and in piles of 
decaying rubbish, at the bottom of holes in wood or the 
ground, drilled for the purpose by their careful parents; or 
hatching in the bodies of other insects or-larve. As for the 
grubs, their winter sleeping-places are equally varied and 
innumerable. A large variety of beetle-grubs inhabit holes 
in the soil below the frost-line, where they feed upon roots, 
when they feed at all. Another large class, hatching from 
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Series of Language-Pictures Without Words 


Nature in January 


RNEST INGERSOLL in his Nature's Calendar says: 

“ It is a part of the silent duty of January to dis- 

solve and absorb the good in the discarded leaves 

and worn herbage and to mingle it with the soil, 
helping the earth to recuperate strength for the labors that 
must soon be renewed. ‘The snow which now covers the 
earth plays a beneficent part towards vegetation. It is like 
a blanket, keeping in the warmth, preventing excessive 
freezing of the ground, protecting it against a too rapid 
evaporation of its moisture, and by its occasional melting 
contributing evenly to the soil the water stored in its glisten- 
ing crystals. The vegetable world, then, rests and sleeps in 
our January days. . . . Such highly-organized, long- 
lived aristocrats among the insects, as the bees, wasps, and 
ants, most of whom lve either in well-built community 
houses or in burrows, where they store provisions and are 
warmly sheltered, get through an ordinary winter with little 
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eggs placed in wood, either rotten or solid, gnaw a chamber 
for themselves, and remain dormant there until the time 
comes to make their escape ; others dwell in heaps of rot- 
ting vegetation, or loose sand. Some of them seem to care 
little for protection from cold, and keep wide awake when 
most of their neighbors are dormant. ‘The velvety larve of 
the American fireflies of the Telephorid family are often 
seen wandering in large numbers on the surface of the snow, 
giving rise to stories of showers of worms; and cases are 
recorded where grubs have been frozen solid, so that you 
might break them in two, like icicles, and yet were restored 
by thawing — not the broken ones, of course, but those left 
to Nature’s restoration. It must be’ added, however, that 
careful entomologists doubt these statements somewhat, and 
fresh and very cautious experiments are desirable. The 
infant moths and butterflies are safely wrapped in warm 
cocoons, which are stowed away in all sorts of snug corners 
or glued to the bark of trees, or on the sheltered sides of 
stones, logs, fence rails, etc., or else hung like cradles to the 
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stems of their favorite plants. ‘This, therefore, is a good 
season to gather cocoons, allow them to develop in captivity, 
and study the process.” 


Calendar of Some Familiar Birds 
(In the vicinity of New York) 


Woodcock — Occasional at favorable places. 

Bob White — Common all the year. 

Ruffed Grouse — Common all the year. 

Bald Eagle — A permanent resident. 

Long-eared Ow/— A permanent resident. 

Short-eared Owl— Occasional about marshes. 

Screech Owl — ‘The most common of the small owls ; all 
the year round. 

Hairy Woodpecker — A permanent resident. 

Flicker or Golden-winged Woodpecker — A few remain in 
mild seasons. 

Blue Jay—A permanent resident ; 
now than in summer. 

Crow — Abundant, especially near the coast. 

Meadow Lark — A few usually to be found. 

Pine Grosbeak — Irregular ; among evergreens. 

Purple Finch — Irregularly present. 

Goldfinch — Common in small flocks along roadsides, and 
habited in deep plumage. 

Tree Sparrow or Winter Chippy — Common. 

Snowbird ( Junco)— Abundant and familiar. 

Cardina/— Rare and occasional. 

Cedar-bird or Waxwing — Common. 

Butcher-bird — A not uncommon visitor, but irregular. 

White-breasted Nuthatch — Common. 

Red-breasted Nuthatch — Irregular visitor. 

Chickadee — Abundant ; permanent resident. 

Golden-crowned Kinglet—- A common visitor. 

Robin — A few usually to be found. 

Bluebird — A permanent resident. 


more conspicuous 


(Thus it will be seen that the general belief that we are 
well-nigh birdless in winter, and that our common birds all 
return each spring, is not true. Teachers will find this book, 
Nature's Calendar, by Ernest Ingersoll, to be of great 
service in Nature Study. Harper Bros., New York City.— 
THE Eprror.) 


Experiments with Ice 


The method of making ice-cream has already taught most 
children that salt and ice make a freezing mixture. To 
show by its means the formation of frost fill a tin cup, or 
other similar metal vessel, with a mixture of salt and pulver- 
ized ice. Stir the mixture. Soon the sides of the vessel 


will be covered over with moisture condensed from the air. 
As the vessel further cools, this moisture is frozen, and the 
vessel becomes covered with a coating of frost. 

Press the tips of the fingers firmly against the frosted area 
Remove the 


until the small space thus covered is melted. 
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fingers and watch the formation of the frost crystals ay 
the film of water freezes. 

The temperature of melting or forming ice is 32° F. 
This can be determined by a thermometer in a vessel of 
melting ice or in a vessel in which water is made to 
freeze. The latter can be accomplished by surrounding a 
small vessel of water with the ice and salt mixture. As 
long as any of the water remains unfrozen, it does not sink 
below 32°. 

Why does ice float? Of course former work has shown 
that it is because that bulk for bulk it is lighter, that is, when 
water freezes, it must expand. Fill a small bottle with 
water and place it in a freezing mixture, keeping it there 
until its contents are frozen hard. The bottle will be 
broken by the expanding ice. This also illustrates the 
action of freezing water in breaking up rocks. a very active 
disintegrating agent in cold countries, also in high ranges 
of the Sierras in California, etc. 

An experiment showing that a solution of salt and water 
requires a lower freezing temperature can be performed. 
Have the pupils show that when the solution of salt 
freezes, the ice separates the salt out from itself, the ice 
being fresh.— Western Journal of Education. 


Another Year 


Another year of setting suns, 
Of stars hy night revealed, 

Of springing grass, of tender buds 
By winter’s snow concealed. 


Another year of summer’s glow, 
Of autumn’s gold and brown, 
Of waving fields and ruddy fruit 

The branches weighing down. 


Another year of happy work, 
That better is than play, 

Of simple cares, and love that grows 
More sweet from day to day. 


Another year of baby mirth, 
And childhood's blessed ways, 
Of thinker’s thought, and poet’s dream, 
And poet’s tender lays. 
—John W. Chadwick 


Mr. Booker T. Washington says that in Tuskegee they lay 
great stress on “the doctrine of the tooth brush.” When 
a new student comes he is supplied and instructed at once. 
It is a great day when the student of his own free will goes 
forth and purchases a new one. His salvation is assured 
from that hour. 


If you would not be known to do a thing, never do it. 
—Emerson 








No school to-day 
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A Nature Study Diary V 


Edited by MARY RoGers MILLER, Bureau of Nature study, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Monpay, Jan. 2. 


Our vacation is a matter of history. School opened with 
a remarkably full attendance. The children have not yet 
lived through their Christmas-tide experiences. There are 
knives and skates to compare and tales of Christmas trees 
and dinners to tell. I can hear Fred Thompson and Arthur 
Henderson exchanging stories out on the steps even now. 
Jimmie is listening open-mouthed for once with astonishment 
at the glories they describe. Poor Jimmie! I’m glad I 
gave fim that Jew’s harp. He didn’t have much of a time, 
I suspect ; a boy without a mother seldom does. I hope he 
tookkcomfort twanging away on his new toy. 

There are a few changes to be noted. A fresh hair ribbon, 
a new plaid dress or two, and several very new and self- 
assertive patches tell of patient stitches in some of the homes 
hereabout. There are no new faces, and still just the same 
number of familiar ones. 

We voted our three boxes of plants to our three biggest 
pupils the last day of last term. We knew the fire would 
not be kept upin the school-house during vacation. Mamie 
Finch, Sadie Bush and Fred Thompson promised to keep 
them well cared for until 
some pleasant day this 
month. We shall wait till 
the January thaw before 
having them brought back. 

Several weeks before va- 
cation, I put the box in 
which we keep our cater- 
pillars out into the hall, 
which is not kept warm. 
The children and I talked 
it over and concluded that 
sudden changes from warm 
to cold would not be good 
for them. 

“Guess they'd stand 
the cold better’n they 
would the heat,” said Jim- 
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mie Biggs. “They’re use’ 
to it.” 
Right again, Jimmie! 


Out with cocoons, cater- 
pillars and grubs, out where 
the air is somewhere near 
the temperature out-doors. 
Once a week we look for 
developments. Nothing 
seems to happen and we wonder what is going on inside. 


“™'SRESIBAIAQ 


THURSDAY, Jan. 5. 


Sadie Bush says she believes one of the geranium plants 
she took home in the box has got a bud. If that is so we 
must wrap up the box and fetch it back to watch. She says 
it’s the one Jennie Burns brought, and Jennie thinks it’ll be 
a pink one. Ina day or two Sadie can tell for sure. If it’s 
a bud we can watch it until it goes to seed, maybe, and find 
out what the seeds are like. Do people ever plant geranium 
seeds, I wonder? We always “ made slips” at home when 
we wanted more plants. 


FRIDAY, Jan. 6. 


To-day the sun shone all day and at noon the air was 
quite warm. Flora Judson and I always go home together 
for dinner. I board at their home now. We had a great 
surprise and I promised to let Flora tell about it this after- 
noon, just before school is out. We could hardly believe 
our eyes, but there on the sidewalk on the sunny side of the 
slope we found a brown and black woolly bear, just like those 
in our box at school! He didn’t act as if he was enjoying 
his walk very much. Flora put him in her pencil case to 
show at school. 

“ They'll think we're trying to fool them,” said Flora, 
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I’m sure if Jimmie Biggs or Peter Wilcox had come to 
school with such a tale as ours we should have asked for 
proofs, so we went prepared to silence their disdain. 

When Flora told her story it was received with almost 





“Woolly bear” 


open scorn. She looked piteously at me and I came to her 
rescue. So did the woolly bear. The three of us bearing 
witness convinced the children that these caterpillars do not 
always stay quietly hidden away all winter. 

‘“<T bet he’d’a froze to-night if you. hadn’t’a caught him. 
Looks as if he’d gone fast asleep ag’in now, don’t it?” said 
Fred Thompson. 

The caterpillar had lain curled up and motioness ever 
since we brought him in. To-morrow he shall join his 
brethren in the box in the cloak-room. 

Flora Judson and I have delightful times hunting for 

’ things in their garden. I 
have only lately come to 
board here, and they treat 
me like one of the family. 
They have a rather large 
home, and Flora is the 
only child. The best 
thing about the place is 
the fact that there are lots 
of books. How I shall 
revel in them! Mr. and 
Mrs. Judson asked me to 
r~--- make myself at home and 

I like to take people at 
their word. 


yupsewe 


WEDNESDAY, Jan. If. 


Last Saturday when 
Flora and I were gather- 
ing some old dried poppy 
stalks in the garden we 
looked up, and hanging 
right above our heads on 
a lilac bush were a dozen 
or more things which 
looked like leaves at first. 
We examined them closely 
and found them to be cocoons, evidently. We each 
tried to pull one off. They wouldn’t come. Still we pulled. 
Still they held on. We began to laugh and were forced to 
go and get a knife. 

We cut off eight or nine and left almost as many more. 

“T believe they’re just like that one Joe Peters said he 
found on a wild cherry tree,” said Flora. 

I wonder if they are the same. 

FRIDAY, Jan. 13. 

Flora and I said nothing about our cocoons until noon 
to-day. Outside the storm king reigns. He tosses the 
limbs of our one large oak as if he would tear them from 
the trunk. The children are never tired of watching the 
fantastic shadows the branches make when the sun shines. 
Flora and I held a whispered consultation and concluded 
to show our new-found treasures, to cheer our hour of 
imprisonment. 

The keen eyes of Peter Wilcox soon discovered the bands 
of silk by which the leaf was attached to the twig which 
bore it. . 

“The c-caterpillar that spun that c-cocoon knew what 
he was d-doing,” Peter announced. “S-see how he 
w-w-wound the s-silk 'round and ‘round the twig, so’s the 
l-leaf c-couldn’t f-f-fall |” 

There were enough of the cocoons so that all the children 
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could handle them in turn and many and wise were the sug- 
gestions as to the manner of treatment they ought to receive. 

“Oh! Don’t thqueeze it!” (Paul Curtis is just seven 
and has lost some front teeth.) 

I like to have them handle things. So far no unpleasant 
results have come from this. We are losing our old fear of 
** poison,” “bites” and such terrors. It is good to see the 
girls losing that false timidity which they used to assume. 
We all knew it was “ put on,” and some of the boys boldly 
made fun of it. I am glad to note the passing of the arti- 
ficial and the coming of the natural. 


(When will children learn that Nature is not lurking behind a fair ex- 
terior to do mortals harm? Not until parents have a more rational and 
more complete knowledge of the plants and animals about us. It takes 
years of experience for little people to learn that creeping things are not 
essentially ** horrid,” and that shuddering or shrieking at the sight of a 
worm is not necessarily a mark of good breeding. Grown people who 
know better are in poor business when they take delight in frightening 
children with tales of dragon-flies who sew up children’s eyes, ears or 


mouths, spiders which bite and caterpillars whose sting is deadly poison. 


It may be that we have no better way of getting even with th. past gener- 
ation who told us the self-same tales. But it is hardly fair in this scien- 
tific age to hand down such monstrous inaccuracies.—M, R. M.) 


WEDNESDAY, Jan. 18. 


The witch hazel branches which we brought in last 
October are still on the wall, up behind the picture of 
George Washington. To-day I took down the evergreen 
branches which were up there, too, and found that the hazel 
pods were all open and empty. Where are the seeds? 
Something has happened and we have missed it! If the 
seeds fell on the floor the janitor must have swept them out 
and kept the matter to himself. I must reason with Mr. 
Reegan. ‘These things must not happen again. I wouldn’t 
have missed seeing those seeds for a good deal. The pods 
look as if they could tell a thing or two. But though their 
mouths are wide open they tell no tales. The children 
shall see them to-morrow and wonder with me what has 
happened. 


(The wonder is that the witch hazel did not make itself heard at the 
time the seed pods opened. Pods brought-into a warm room in October, 
while the blossoms are still bright and the leaves still falling, open with a 
snap and a pop, often sending the seeds across the room. It is hoped 
that many a school has had this year the ;leasant diversion of watching 
the.witch hazel scatter itsseeds. It is only by a multitude of such small 
experiences that one learns that Nature has ways of providing for the 
establishment of new colonies of plants in new soil. You may tell a child 
that these things are so, and he hears and may forget. But let him blow 
the seeds from a dandelion head or be hit in the face by a seed hurled by 
an opening witch hazel pod—then he knows. Telling is not neces- 
sary.—M. R. M.) 


Monpay, Jan. 23. 


Peter Wilcox and his father went to the woods Saturday 
to get a load of wood. The sleighing is good and the 
weather fine. We saw them pass our house about nine 
o’clock and return with their load just before supper-time. 
Peter looked excited when he arrived at the school-house 
this morning. I saw him slip a pasteboard box into his desk 
before going out for a game of “ Fox-and-Geese ” before the 
bell rang. I decided to await his time but to make an 
opportunity for him during the day. 

The opportunity came before I expected. Peter found his 
own opportunity. : 

It was in the language class when we were having an oral 
lesson. We had time for ten stories allowing two minutes 
for each. The stories were to be told, not written, and must 
be thought out beforehand as a preparation for the lesson. 
It is a popular exercise in this class. 

Peter’s pockets bulged with corners when he took his 
place in the class. When I called on him for a story he 
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seeined eager and began at once, stuttering worse than usual 
in his anxiety to tell it all in two minutes. 


Peter’s Story 


“ My f-father and I went to the w-woods S-s-sat-saturday for a load of 
wood, M-mother put up a l-lunch for us, After we had c-cut down two 
b-big trees and cut the I-limbs off, f-father s-said it was t-time to eat our 
d-din-dinner. S-so we b-built a fire and m-made c-c-coffee. I'd 1-like 
to t-tell about how we d-did that b-but I haven’t t-time. I want to t-tell 
about what we found. It was a b-brown b-butterfly. “Twasn’t dead, but 
it d-didn’t m-move. It was h-hanging to a 1-limb of a tree w-with its 
wings tight together. It l-looked al-m-most I-like a d-dead ]-leaf. When 
I t-took hold of it, it let go of the twig, but it d-didn’t try to g-get away. 
I took it and h-held it near the fire and it began to m-move. I was 
afraid it’u’d get away, so I wrapped it‘up in my h-han-hankerchif. It 


got cold again and I put it in a b-box when I g-got home, Here—here 
it is.” 


Such a craning of necks to get a sight of this winter 
butterfly ! 

Peter was not through, though he had consumed more than 
his allotted time. His hand went up, and he asked permis- 
sion to say another word. 

“ Father s-says it’s the ‘Mourning Cloak’ butterfly and 
that he’s got a little paper that gives pictures of it and 
readin’ about it. D’you w-want m-me to bring the paper to 
school ?’”’ 

I asked the children, “‘ How many want to know more 
about this butterfly and would like to see the paper which 
Peter speaks of?”” Every hand went up all over the room 
and the eyes were bright with anticipation. 

The butterfly was showing signs of life. It slowly and 
unsteadily folded and unfolded its wings. The rest of the 
time of the language class was given over to watching. We 
want to know its story and only wish it could speak. 


FRIDAY, Jan. 27. 


All this week the Mourning Cloak has been the center of 
interest. To-day I had the children tell what they have 
found out about it. : 

“TI thought it had just two wings, but it has four.” 

“Tts legs are all mixed up together but I think it has six. 
They are joined on under the wings.” 

“Its wings are mostly brown, but there are other colors.” 

«<What other colors?” I asked. 

“ It’s kinda yellah near the edges of the wings all ’round, 
with black kinda dotted over—and a row of blue spots onto 
it, too, on the wings.” This was Jimmie Biggs. When will 
Jimmie ever learn to speak correctly? He makes such good 
observations and puts them in the worst form. He is cer- 
tainly not a shining example. I hate to correct him con- 
stantly, for fear he will become discouraged but help him 
now and then by suggesting the proper form when the in- 
correct one is just about to come out. 

I used to think spring was the only time when nature 
study was possible. We have found so many things since 
winter set in that I have changed my mind entirely. We 
do not pretend to finish a subject. We cannot. We depend 
upon spring to unlock many of our mysteries and answer 
many of our questions. We talk daily about spring now, 
forgetting that we shall have at least six weeks of stern 
winter before the first violet. What has February in store 
for us?” And will the Ground-hog see his shadow on 
Candlema: tay? ‘To-day we sang with all our might and 
main our’ vorite song to winter : 


“ Haste thee, Winter, haste away, 
Far too long has been thy stay. 
Far too long thy winds have roared, 
Snows have beat and rains have poured. 
Haste thee, Winter, has'e away, 
Far too long has been thy stay! ” 
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New Year's Morning 


Always a night from old to new! 
Night and the healing balm of sleep! 

Each morn is New Year’s morn come true, 
Morn of a festival to keep. 

All nights are sacred nights to make 
Confession and resolve and prayer; 


Miss F——’s Faculty for 
Teaching 


MARY R. PARKMAN, Washington, D. C. 


E were quite agreed that she had a “ faculty” for 
W teaching. There were those who tried to go back 
of this and account for her success by variously 
saying that she was “magnetic” or had “iron 

nerves,” or “ no nervés at all.” 

Certain it was that at all times there seemed to be a per- 
fectly pervading spirit of tolerance and understanding in her 
school-room ; and the course of true teaching always ran 
smooth there. Sometimes after we had touched the weakness 
of the flesh and the unwillingness of the spirit in a dozen 
different ways, in a dozen different manifestations of young 
America, we would wander into her room to wonder, and go 
out refreshed in spite of ourselves. Everything seemed so 
simple and easy. And we were grudgingly forced to admit 
that she had found some secret and had made it a part of 
herself and that we had “ eyes that saw not.” 

I want to tell you something of the practical workings in 
Miss F ’s school. There was not an instinct or a ten- 
dency that she did not seem to recognize in its forty differ- 
ent éxpressions, in the forty eager “ Beginnings” in her 
care and understand how to turn to account. ‘The spirit of 
competition, tactfully governed, made the multiplication 
tables stimulating and fascinating games of skill. The spirit 
of mutual helpfulness, ever encouraged, helped many a 
lagging one to get from his little neighbors much more than 
she was able to give him directly. 

“T try,” she said, “ to introduce little outside stories from 
time to time when they add point to the work, and so get 
occasional reading matter independent of the conned-over 
reader. The children bind the sheets together and thus 
have a book of their own gradual making, which they seem 
to especially value.” 

Reading the News 





How lazy the winter sun is! We are up and ready for school some- 
times before he is out of bed. 

Yesterday he seemed to be very tired. When he came up to his place 
in the east his face was red with sleep and half hidden by clouds. 

But there was a surprise in store for him, Here was a new world— 
quite another world from that he had slipped away from in the west last 
night. This was a white world, with white trees and bushes. The hills 
and fields were white, too. 

“Ho! ho!” said the sun, peeping from behind the clouds, “here is 
my morning paper. Now I can read the news and learn what has hap- 
pened in the night. 

“I see Bunnie has been around to Mr. Brown’s kitchen window after 
the cabbage leaves they threw out last night. Was it fun leaping through 
the snow, I wonder? 

“ And that bad fox has been trying to get at the chickens again. 
You should be too sly to go through tte snow, old fox. Mr, Brown can 
see your footprints as well as I, and he might follow you to your home 
some fine morning. How would you like that? 

“You have been up early, little snow-birds. I can see your tracks 
around tlose tall weeds. I wonder if you got enough seeds for 
breakfast.” 

‘* And, oh, dear red-squirrel was out last night. He must have becn 
very hungry. There is where he is digging about under the snow to find 
nuts left over from last autumn. You were lazy in the fall when you 
should have been working, Mr. Red-Squirrel. If you had stored away 
enough nuts then, you would have been able to sleep now as I do.” And 
the sun hid his face behind the clouds again for another nap. 

But his morning paper is still lying on the ground and you can read the 
news in it, too, if you have learned how. 


The Pine-Tree’s Story 


My home is far away in the woods; and a very gay home it is in 
summer, with the bright flowers, the singing birds and the happy squir- 
rels, But in winter the flowers and birds are gone and the animals are 
taking their long winter rest. 

This is the time when the lumbermen come to the logging-camps and 


All days are sacred days to wake 
New gladness in the suuny air. 
Only a night from old to new; 
Only a sleep from night to morn. 
The new is but the old come true; 
Each sunrise sees a new year born.” 
— Helen Hunt Jackson 


the trees ring with the sound of the axe. I am wondering when | will 
be taken and what my life will be then. 

One of my tall brothers is a ship’s mast. He will see all the wonderful 
things in the great world. My other brothers went to the city to work 
for their living as telegraph poles. The day before Christmas my little 
sister went. She was so pretty they did not cut off her branches. 

Now I am quite alone, and so tired and sad I could weep conefuls of 
tears as black as pitch. Come, take my fragrant needles for your pillows, 
little folks, and we will dream sweet dreams of the forest together, 





Logic for Teachers. 


Susan B. Anthony was once at a teachers’ association, 
when a discussion was had as to why teachers are not held 
in as high esteem as doctors, lawyers, and ministers. Miss 
Anthony got the floor and said: 

It seems to me you fail to comprehend the cause of the 
disrespect of which you complain. Do you not see that so 
long as society says that woman has not brains enough to 
be a doctor, lawyer, or minister, but has plenty to be a 
teacher, every man of you who condescends to teach tacitly 
admits before Israel and the sun that he has no more brains 
than a woman? 


‘¢A mother recently had occasion to leave her little four-year- 
old son alone at home while she made a brief callin the neighbor- 
hood. ‘ Did you get lonesome, dear?’ she asked upon her return. 
‘Yes, mamma,’ replied the little fellow, ‘I felt just like a 
widower without you.’” 


We cannot make bargains for blisses, 
Nor catch them like fishes in nets ; 
And sometimes the things our life misses 
Help more than the things which it gets. 
—Alice Cary 


A dul! teacher, 7. ¢., a teacher who has not lived richly, is 
an abomination to the schoolroom ; and if he cannot learn 
to live, and then learn to manifest life, he should leave the 
teaching for some line of work more in accordance with his 
dull and insensitive nature.—.Se/. 


‘* T do softly pray 
At close of day 
That the little children so dear 
May as purely grow 
As the fleecy snow 
That follows the fall of the year.” 


What ought not to be done, do not even think of doing. 
— Epictetus 
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A Primary School in Washington 
(D. C.) 
From the Poorest Neighborhood 


(From LILLIAN W. Betts, in Zhe Outlook.) 


HE next day a visit was paid to the Board of Educa- 
tion to ask for directions to the school in the poor- 
est neighborhood in the city. 

The directions brought the writer to a sunny 
square, in the center of which stood the school building. A 
walk about the region revealed the same conditions as those 
described. Opening the front door of the school-house the 
first object brought to the attention was a bicycle rack on 
either side of the hall filled with bicycles. The hall opened 
into a square space, on one side of which was a bay window 
filled with palms, making a beautiful background for Dona- 
tello’s cast of David, which was on a pedestal. An upright 
piano stood at one side of the square. On this was a grace- 
ful vase filled with flowers. Two fine photographs hung on 
the walls. The stairs to the second story and to the base- 
ment entered this hall, which was the scene of fine marching 
on dismissal. Exits were from the basement story to the 
street. : 

The second room was the lowest primary grade. The 
teacher was young and enthusiastic. A bicycle skirt and 
trim shirt waist made a most attractive figure of this ex- 
tremely young person. The second prominent object in the 
room was a black-and-tan dog sitting on his haunches be- 
side his young master, a chubby boy of five years and a half. 
The blackboards were covered with sentences: “Jip has 
four legs,” “ Jip can run,” “Jip is black with some brown 
spots; his hair is fine and smooth,” “ Jip is Roy’s dog.” 


oe, 







Etner E. Barr 
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Every sentence related to the four-footed visitor whose 
presence had, unlike Mary’s little lamb, no effect on the 
children in school. 

All primary classes are divided in two sections, which per- 
mits of more individual work on the part of the teachers, 
and is a stimulus to the lazy and indifferent, who can secure 
advancement or drop back. When the section to which 
Jip’s master belonged was called to the blackboard, Jip went 
in line, sat on his haunches, and looked solemnly at the 
teacher and the blackboard. 

On a chair in the corner of the room, in a corn-popper 
from which the handle had been removed, was a family of 
mice. When the blackboard lesson was over, this family 
was the subject of a story, dramatically told. At the close 
the children were encouraged to ask questions, and sent to 
observe the family. The smallest girl approached the home 
of the family fearlessly, and shook it to make the members 
move so that she might see their feet. It was evident that 
the mouse family would furnish the .theme of to-morrow’s 
exercises. 

In the midst of this preparatory talk the door was thrown 
open and a typical “Gibson girl” entered, removing her 
coat as she crossed the floor, and throwing off her hat as 
though it was a burden. Light gymnastics were indulged in 
by the entire class for a few minutes. When all was quiet, 
‘Clear your desks, children ; clear your desks,” was said in 
the sweetest tones. ‘‘ Now go to sleep, children,” waving 
her hands as if they held a fairy’s wand. “Goto s-l-e-e-p,” 
was repeated in the drowsiest tones, the motion of the 
hands slower and lower. Golden heads and black, and all 
the shades between, were dropped on the desks, and lids 
closed over blue, brown, and gray eyes. It was the land of 
dreams, of sweet childhood’s dreams. Suddenly the room 


Scissors’ cutting for January 


“ Oh, I am the little New Year, oh, ho! 
Here I come tripping it over the snow, 
Shaking my bells with a merry din, 
So open your doors and let me in!” 
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was flooded with the sweetest note—the G above middle C. 
Not a movement of the beautiful throat betrayed where the 
note, as pure as a_thrush’s, came from. Again and again 
the note wasgiven. Then, ‘If anybody in this room is 
awake, and hears a sound he would like to make, I hope he 
will try.” The note was given. When it died away, those 
baby throats repeated it, sweet, clear, and true. The music 
teacher clapped her hands in sheer enjoyment. “You 
dears ! sit right up and sing! You are all wide awake!” 
Thirty happy, shining faces were lifted. For five minutes 
first one note of the scale and then another was given, so 
clearly and musically that it was difficult to realize that no 
child in the room was seven years old. The class sang 
** Hush-a-by Lady from Rock-a-by Street’’ beautifully. A 
story repeating the legend of the forget-me-not was told, 
and one verse of a poem committed to memory, and four 
lines of the music. This music lesson took twenty minutes 
—twenty minutes of perfect joy. The “ Gibson girl”’ still 
moved in clouds of glory as she left the room. The writer 
later followed the sound of music, entering a room where 
boys and girls of twelve years were practicing a part song, 
reading from sight and without an instrument. The result 
showed two things—an innate love of music and excellent 
training. 

At one of the schools for colored children the teacher 
of the lowest grade tiptoed toward the visitor, whispering, 
“The children are doing quiet work. The hen, I think, is 
laying, and I did not want to have her disturbed.” Too 
amazed to grasp what had been said, and questioning her 
ears, the visitor dropped into a chair. The blackboard was 
covered with the sentences: ‘‘ The hen is white,” “ The hen 
lays eggs,” “‘The hen makes a nest.” Every sentence re- 
lated to the hen. There was a sound in the corner of the 
room screened by the desk. There a cage was discovered 
covered by acloth. The teacher raised the corner, and 
with a radiant face, as though the miracle had never taken 
place before, announced in a loud whisper, “ The hen has 
laid.”” The modest hen did not think it necessary to alarm 
the world because she had done her duty. One by one 
the children peeped into the cage, rolling their eyes and 
showing their white teeth till the room had rows of black 
and white across it. The egg, while still warm was passed 
from hand to hand. Cracked corn and fresh water were 
given to the hen. The egg at last was put into a tiny 
basket to be carried after school to a little mate who was 
ill. 

There is so much that may be taught little children be- 
sides reading, writing, and arithmetic! A duck who met 
the visitor’s entrance to another room by a loud, protesting 
“ quack” was the central thought of another class. 

The drawing in all the grades has for its theme the work 
of the other studies. The white duck was supplemented by a 
mounted duck of the same breed. The class went to the 
blackboards. A talk on the characteristics of ducks, how 
they differed from hens, or geese, or swans, was given be- 
fore a line was made on the blackboard. The drawing 
teacher used the Socratic method. The drawings in another 
grade of boys and girls of an average age of eight years and 
six months had for the theme the elementary science work 
of the class — solids, liquids, gases. ‘The drawings were 
vessels holding water, stones, and lamps and candles smok- 
ing. The little pupils showed comprehension and imagina- 
tion ; two depicted a train of cars loaded with stones, long 
trails of smoke and steam coming from the engines. A small 
girl had pictured a county road with a stream beside it, and 
a fence of stone with a house behind it. The themes of the 
drawing lessons in the lower grades were often pictured 
stories. 


‘* Do you wish for a kindness? Be kind. 
Do you wish foratruth? Be true. 
What you give of yourself you find — 
Your world is a reflex of you.” 
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Hints about Aquaria 


HERE is no more fascinating adjunct to nature study 
than a well-kept aquarium. 


“The great fundamental principle underlying suc- 

cess in making and maintaining an aquarium is this: 

Imitate nature. Four things are- important in making and 
keeping an aquarium : 

“ First — The equilibrium between plant and animal life 
must be secured and maintained. It is probable that an 
aquarium in an elementary school is mainly used for the 
study of animal life, but animals do not thrive in water where 
no plants are growing. The plants have three valuable 
functions in the aquarium. First they supply food for the 
herbivorous creatures; second, they give off a quantity of 
oxygen which is necessary to the life of the inmates, and, 
third, they take up from the water the poisonous carbonic 
acid gas which passes from the bodies of the animals. 

“* Second — The aquarium must be ventilated. A certain 
quantity of air is mixed with the water, and the creatures 
must breathe that or come to the surface for their supply. 
How does Mother Nature manage the ventilation of her 
aquaria? The plants furnish part of the air, as we have 
seen. The open pond is constantly provided with fresh air. 

“« Third — The temperature should be kept between forty 
and fifty degrees Fahrenheit. A shady corner is a better 
place for the aquarium than a sunny window on a warm day. 

‘“‘Fourth— It is well to choose such creatures for the 
aquarium as are adapted to life in still water. Unless one 
has an arrangement of water-pipes to supply a constant flow 
of water through the aquarium it is best not to try to keep 
creatures that we find in swift streams. 

“ After an aquarium has been filled with water and the 
inhabitants are well established, it is not necessary to change 
the water, except in case of accident. The water that is 
lost by evaporation has to be poured in gently, a little at a 
time, in order not to disturb the water and destroy its clear- 
ness. Ifa piece of rubber tubing is available a practical use 
of the siphon can be shown and the aquarium replenished at 
the same time. It is a good plan to use rain water or clear 
water from a pond for this purpose. 

“ A piece of thin board or a pane of glass may be used as 
a cover to keep the dust out of the aquarium. This need 
not fit tightly or be left on all the time. A wire netting or 
a cover of thin cotton net would keep the flying insects from 
escaping and must be tied on permanently. Dust must be 
skimmed off the top of the water and removed by laying 
pieces of blotting paper on the surface for a moment. 

“Tf any of the inhabitants do not take kindly to the life 
in the aquarium they can be taken out and kept in a jar 
by themselves — a sort of fresh-air and cold-water cure. If 
any chance to die they ought to be removed before they 
make the water unfit for the others. Bits of charcoal in the 
water are helpful if a deodorizer or disinfectant 1s needed. 

“ Many of the common marsh or pond plants are suitable. 
Nothing can be prettier than some of these soft, delicate 
plants in the water. The eel grass, or tape grass, is an in- 
teresting study in itself, especially at blossoming time, when 
the spiral stems bearing flowers anpear. 

“ Any who are especially interested in the life history of 
this plant can read in reference books a great deal about 
what other observers have learned from the plant about its 
methods of growth and development. ‘The best that we 
learn will be what the plant itself tells us day by day. 

“Some of the best reference books on both plant and 
animal life are found in the New York State Teacher’s 
Library, and can be obtained by teachers through the school 
commissioners. Duckweed, or duck’s meat, grows on the 
surface, dangling its long threadlike roots in the water. 


What Animals to Select 


“ Snails— The common pond snail, with its spiral shell, 
either flat or conical, can be found clinging to the stems of 
cat-tails or flags, and to floating rubbish in ponds or swamps. 
If these are picked off carefully and taken home in a pail of 
water they will be valuable inhabitants for the aquarium. 
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They are vegetable feeders, and unless there is some green 
slime in the water cabbage or lettuce leaves can be nut where 
the snails can get them. ‘The eggs of the snail are excellent 
food for fishes, and if a few could be secured for special 
study their form, habits and development can be made de- 
lightful observation and drawing lessons. 

‘** Minnows can be collected with a dipper or net, and will 
thrive in an aquarium if fed with worms, flies or other in- 
sects. If kept in small quarters where food is scarce they 
will soon dispatch the other occupants of the jar. They 
will, however, eat bits of fresh meat. If the aquarium is 
large enough it would hardly be complete without minnows. 

“ Goldfish are a special delight if kept in a large aquaria. 
These can often be obtained from dealers in the larger 
cities. Those who wish to obtain other fish for study should 
write to the New York State Fish Culturist, Glens Falls, 
N. Y., who will tell them what species are suited to life in 
still water and how to get and take care of them. 

“The Clam.— If empty clam shells are plenty on the bank 
of some stream after a freshet, a supply of clams can be ob- 
tained by raking the mud or sand at the bottom of the 
stream. They can be kept in a shallow pan, and if the 
water is warmish and they are left undisturbed for a time 
they will move about. If kept in a jar of damp sand they 
will probably bury themselves. ‘They feed on microscopic 
plants and might not thrive in the permanent aquarium. 

“There is surely no lack of material furnished by Mother 
Nature fo: the study of aquatic life. Every one who really 
believes in its usefulness can have an aquarium, and will feel 
well repaid for the time and effort required when the re- 
newed interest in Nature is witnessed which this close con- 
tact with living beings brings to every student. Let us take 
hold with a will, overcome the difficulties in the way, and 
teacher and pupils become students together.” 

— Mary F. Rogers in Cornell Leaflet. 





Mincing Hiawatha. 


The true primary teacher doesn’t give a child a master- 
piece until he can, as it were, take it in the original. Most 
writings lose in the translation. A masterpiece chopped up, 
hashed, is a masterpiece ruined. She doesn’t give it to 
children until she can lead them to feel the beauty of the 
sounding periods and the flow of rhythm. 

Haven't you grieved over the mincing of Hiawatha? 

Children should be given only those writings that they 
can make an expression of themselves. 

— Mary Gordon. 


Let.us be content to work, 
To do the thing we can, and not presume 
To fret because it’s little —Z. B. Browning 


If 


If, when the old year glides away, 
A weary wraith, in the snow and the cold, 
We could but begin on the New Year’s Day 
A clean new life and could drop the old— 
Old sins, old shames, old thrusts of pain, 
And the myriad things God only knows— 
And into the sweet year, clear of stain, 
Could step with the freedom of full repose, 
What blessing untold would to us be given! 
Scarce in our hearts would be room for heaven! 
— Margaret E. Sangster 
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CAROLYN D. Woop, Normal and Training School, New Bedford, Mass, 


Primary Grades 
(All rights reserved.) 


NoTeE. — Last month in our talk about 47//s I told you about our field 
lesson, in order that you might see just how the first steps were taken. 
This month I wish to show you how we made this ficld lesson practical, 
and how it helped us to gain a true, broad conception of hills and 
mountains without our seeing the real objects, 

When we returned to the school-room I gave a review of the field les- 
son, using the sketches and modeling sand as a means of illustration, 
Then by using sketches of other hills that I had seen I led the children to 
apply the facts they had learned in the field and to read similar stories 
from the new sketches. From these simple sketches we turned to 
pictures of hills and mountains and read our lessons from them, making 
a comparative study of peaks, tops and base-lines. A rapid review of ex- 
periments performed in our October work helped us to read understand- 
ingly some of the effects of hills and mountains on drainage, and of 
drainage on hills and mountains. This study naturally led us to notice 
the covering of the mountains, and to think of the use of the mountains 
to nature, and of all the varied materials that they supply for man’s 
usee—C. D. W. 


A Study of Hills 
( Concluded) 
Review of Field Lesson 


The children were quite curious to know just how they 
were to make use of the measurements, sketches and 
diagrams they had made of the hill. When, one morning, 
they found each desk provided with a slate and a handful of 
molding sand they quickly guessed the use to which it was 
to be applied. Having questioned them about the length 
and breadth of the base of the hill, to impress them with the 
idea of its comparative dimensions, I had them outline it 
with a thin layer of sand. Our notes told us the relative 
height, and when we had roughly piled up the sand to tell 
this story we were ready to tell.the shape and size of the 
top, and the various slqpes. ‘Transferring the sketches 
made of the top and slopes to the blackboard, so we could 
consult them more easily, we proceeded to complete our 
models. 

When this work was finished we compared each part of it 
with our own measurements, sketches and diagrams to cor- 
rect any errors that might have been made. This gave me 
an opportunity to test the concept each child had formed 
and see wherein he had failed. Finding some hills that 
were modeled in wrong proportions, I referred the children 
to their own figures and led them to see and correct their 
mistakes. Using these models as pictures of the real hill, I 
had the children describe each and every part of it until I 
was sure they had a correct conception of it. 

Has any one seen any other hill? Several members of 
the class had, so they were invited to give us first a sand 
then a word picture of the hill they had seen. ‘These we 
compared with Pine Hill, noting the points of similarity and 
the points of difference. 


Application of Field Lesson 


When we were ready for our next lesson I placed a 
sketch like Fig. 1 on the blackboard and waited for the 
children’s questions. Where is it? Whatis its name? It 
is not like Pine Hill. Look at the top! So the questions 
and criticisms ran on, showing me clearly the points that 
appealed most strongly to the mind of the child. Now it 
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Where is the base? 
you distinguish the base from the top? Thus I led them to 
tell me all they could about the base and the top, bringing 
out the fact that it was cone-shaped or conical, and that the 
slope on one side ended in a plain on which a house had 
been built, while the slope on the other side was met by the 


was my turn to question. How can 


slope of another hill. They found that the slope on one 
side was quite abrupt near the top, a third of the way down 
it was broken by a slight irregularity, and then continued as 
an abrupt slope until near the base, where it was again 
broken by an elevation of the surface: from this point on it 
became more gradual; the ‘slope on the other side was a 
long unbroken slope from the top to the base. 

When these points had been described the children were 
permitted to model the hill. By using these models it was 
easy for me to review and drill on all the points that were 
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sketches on the blackboard, I asked them to tell me one 
marked difference between the hills in the sketches and 
those in the pictures they had. How can you tell that they 
are higher? They had evidently not forgotten the lesson 
they learned when they measured the height of Pine Hill, 
for I found they had compared the height of the hills and 
mountains with the trees, houses and other objects in the 
pictures. In this way we learned to distinguish them 
according to their height as hills or mountains. 

When we commenced to look for the mountain tops, we 
found not only the line that marked the highest part of the 
mountain, but we found parts that stood out in strong relief 
from the other parts, or the peaks. 


Study of Mountain Tops 


Comparing our pictures with the sketches on the black- 
board we found that we could divide 
our mountains into three groups, ac- 
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Fig. 2 
important and thus test the knowledge of individual children. 
At another time a sketch like Fig. 2 was placed upon the 
board by the side of our previous sketches. Its general 
outline was so unlike our other hills that it called forth many 
questions. The fact that these were pictures of hills that I 
had seen aided me in arousing the interest of the children. 
After telling them where the hill was located and some 
simple fact of interest connected with 
it, I asked them to tell me all the 





cording to the shape of the top, for 
some of them had rounded tops like 
Fig. 3, others had cone-shaped tops like 
Fig. 4, and the remainder had irregular 
shaped tops like Fig. 5. To be sure 
that this part of the work was clearly 
understood, I had the children model 
mountains from the pictures, and de- 

. scribe the difference in the shape of 
the tops. 


Termination of Slopes 





Referring once more to our visit to 
Pine Hill we recalled the fact that on 
the south side the slopes were met by 
the northern slopes of another hill and 
the meeting of these slopes formed a 
narrow valley. On the north, east, and 
west sides the slopes terminated in a 
broad stretch of nearly level land, or 
plain. In the second sketch (Fig. 1) 
we noticed that the slopes on the one 
side helped to form a narrow valley, 
while on the other they formed a plain. 
In the third sketch (Fig. 2) we decided 
that the slopes must form plains as we 
saw no indications of other valley 
slopes. Turning to our pictures we 
read similar stories about the slopes, then we grouped the 
pictures, putting in one group all those in which the base 
lines were found in valleys, and in another those in which 
they were found in plains. 

If the hill south of Pine Hill should be moved farther 
south what would be formed between the hills? Using the 
sand we worked out the answer to this question, and found 





stories they could read in the picture. “rte pla LL, 
Then using the molding sand we mod- p> 
eled it and compared it with the other B/ 
hills we had modeled, emphasizing the | 
points of difference. 


Use of Pictures 

NotTe.—The General Passenger Department 
of the Boston & Maine Railroad has issued 
beautifully illustrated folders of the Mountains, 
Lakes, and Rivers of New England which can 
easily be obtained from their Boston office. 
These pictures, when mounted, will furnish 
enough material for class work, and since they 
are copies of fine photographs they make a 
valuable addition to the tools already in use. 


Distributing my pictures so that each 


child had one, I told the class we 
would take journeys and visit places 
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that were several hundred miles away 
from home. No, I had never visited 
these places but other people had, and 
we would see how much we could learn about what they 
had seen. | first permitted the children to talk freely about 
whatever appealed most strongly to their fancy ; after this 
we were ready for more serious work. Pointing to the 
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that py increasing the distances between the hills we 
changed the valley into a broad plain, or wice versa, 
Applying this thought to the mountains in our pictures, we 
learned that it was the relative position of the hills and 
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mountains to each other that formed the valleys and 
plains. 


Effect of Hills on Drainage 


Let’s play make believe this morning. Instantly every 
little face was turned towards mine to see what we were to 
do. First let us each make a model of Pine Hill. 
Now let’s pretend we are standing on the top of the 
hill and that it is raining very hard. I want you to 
watch the water that falls and tell me what becomes 
of it. The answer was ready as soon as the ques- 
tion was asked. Yes, it will run down the slopes, 
but will it all flow down the same slope? Why 
not? Why does not the water on the west slope 
flow into the creek at the base of the east slope? 
In this way the children were led to see that the 
hill really served to divide the water, sending part 
in one direction and part in another. Then we 
examined our pictures to see if we could read the 
same stories in them, finding there were valleys 
between the hills and the mountains showed us 
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led us to think where the pebbles came from and how it 
had been possible for them to travel so far. When we 


found broad plains at the foot of the mountains we under- 
stood where the soft, fine material must have came from 
originally and the agent that had carried it down and ground 
it into soil. 








that they must divide the water, sending part into 
one valley and part into another valley. Thus 
we were able to read and understand one of the great uses 
of hills and mountains. In connection with this thought of 
the use of mountains we read Longfellow’s beautiful poem, 


The Brook and the Wave 


“The brooklet came from the mountain, 
As sang the bard cf old, 
Running with feet of silver 
Over the sands of gold.” 


Effect of Drainage on Hills 


In our October work we tried a number of experiments in 
order to learn the effect of rain on slopes. These experi- 
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ments were now repeated as a means of review and for the 
purpose of increasing the interest of the children in the sub- 
ject before us. When questioned as to 
which part of Pine Hill had been most 
affected by the water, they told me that 
the southern slope had been, because it 
was the only slope where the soil was 
exposed, the other slopes being covered 
with grass and trees. From this I led 
them to think how the rain and the con- 
sequent streams would wash away the 
soil and carry it from the higher to the 
lower places, and how, in some places, 
the little streams would cut deep ridges 
down the sides. Among our pictures 
were some that showed how streams 
had cut such ridges on the mountain 
sides, others showed the bare, rocky 
tops; we found that our study of the 





Fig. 3 
Covering of Hills and Mountains 


In taking up this topic our starting point was naturally 
the hill we had visited. The children described what they 
had seen, and at the same time we made a large model of 
Pine Hill, covering its slopes with bits of sod and twigs of 
pine, so as to make it as nearly like the real hill as possible. 
Examining our pictures we found several hills that were 
covered with grass and trees similar to Pine Hill. In others 
we found the entire surface of the mountains covered with 
trees forming thick woods or forests, One mountain seemed 
to have no covering, for all we could see were the great 
bare rocks. Why can trees grow around the base, and in 
certain places on the slopes and not all over the slopes? 
This led the children to think what the tree needed in order 
to live, and why the soil would collect at the base and in 
depressions and thus provide a foothold for the trees. 
Several of the mountains were so high that their tops were 
white with snow, and this told us it was too cold for any- 
thing to grow near the top. While looking at these pictures 
of the snow-capped mountains I read them Bryant’s poem: 


Upon the Mountain’s Distant Head 


‘Upon the mountain’s distant head, 
With trackless snows forever white, 
Where all is still, and cold, and dead, 
Late shines the day’s departing light.” 


When we found a cloud-capped mountain I read them 
t rese lines : 


“ So lovingly the clouds caress his head— 
The mountain monarch; he, severe and hard, 
With white face set like flint horizon-ward; 
They weaving softest fleece of yold and red, 








rivulets in the streets helped us to 
understand how the water washed away 
all the loose soil from such exposed places. The pictures 
that showed pebbly streams at the base of the mountains 


Fig. 5 


And gossamer of airiest silver thread, 
To wrap his form, wind-beaten, thunder-scarred. 
They linger tenderly, and fain would stay, 
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Since he, earth-rooted, may not float away. 
He upward looks, but moves not; wears their hues; 
Draws them unto himself; their beauty shares; 
And sometimes his own semblance seems to lose, 
His grandeur and their grace so interfuse ; 
And when his angels leave him unawares, 
A sullen rock, his brow to heaven he bares.” 
— Lucy Larcom 


Use of Mountains 


Our talks about the covering led us to think of the differ- 
ent kinds of trees that might be found in the forests, and of 


their use to nature and to man. The mention of woods au:: 
forests recalled “ bear stories,’’ and so we talked about the 
animals who lived there, speaking of their habits and their 
adaptation to their environment. 

A few carefully selected pictures of coal and iron mines 
helped us to understand that some mountains contained 
minerals that were of great value, and showed us how such 
minerals were taken out of the mountains. In this way we 
gained an idea of some of the important uses of hills and 
mountains and learned to think of their beauty and value in 
the landscape. 





Bits From Chicago Schools 


Mary E. FITZGERALD, Chicago. 


HE stories that are told about people, even if manu- 
factured out of whole cloth, serve to show the gen- 


eral estimate ‘of character ; and this one told of Mr. 
Cooley is a sort of epitome of opinion. 

A young teacher went to him and with tears told that the 
assistant superintendent had said she wasn’t worth twenty 
dollars a month. ‘“ You must be mistaken ; he would never 
have said that; or else he must have been joking ; but he is 
in his office, we will see him and have it explained.” 

“Mr. Blank,” said Mr. Cooley, “this young lady feels 
very bad about a remark you made to her. I told her you 
were joking.” 

“Why of course I was joking,” said the defendant; but 
he appeared embarrassed nevertheless. A rather grewsome 
joke we thought it. 

But is it not a pretty story to show Mr. Cooley’s charac- 
teristics? Does it not tell many things about him, and was 
it not a neat little way to allow the assistant a chance to 
get out of a bad position and to tell him to sin no more? 

‘‘ Wio was the assistant?’ asked the listeners, each feel- 
ing a glow of friendliness toward Mr. Cooley. ‘That I will 
never tell,” said she, who told the tale. 

‘‘ Well, I know it wasn’t Mr. Lane,” said one; “if he 
thought a teacher was not worth twenty dollars he’d bring 
her stock up in a short time with his suggestions and criti- 
cisms so tactfully given she would feel encouraged instead of 
disheartened.” 

“T know it wasn’t Mr. Sabin because ’’— 

‘“‘ Well, I won’t tell who it was, so stop guessing,”’ said the 
one who had told the story. 


Writing on the blackboard has become one of the 
features of the Chicago schools. To those who have not 
tried it results would seem incredible. Geography lesson is 
in progress. ‘Make a statement about the Nile River,” 
says the teacher, and ten or twelve pupils are sent to the 
board and allowed a short time to make their statements. 
These are corrected by the class. Writing, punctuation and 
spelling are criticised. In English, while the teacher is giving 
a lesson in technical grammar perhaps, ten or twelve pupils 
are at the board writing compositions. These compositions 
are corrected by the pupils, while the lesson in grammar 
still goes on. Then after the corrections have all been 
made each child gives his reason for marking the work in- 
correct and this lesson in oral expression is worth a great 
deal also. Those who have tried board work are delighted 
with it and introduce it into every lesson. 


Father Goose’s verses have been set to music and one 
teacher, at least, in Chicago has used several of them for 
rhythm work. Fifty little children standing firmly on fifty 
pairs of sturdy little feet, and swaying from side to side as 
they sing the story of the clock, is a very pleasant sight. 


It would seem an easy matter to train children to keep the 
rhythm—but just try it and grow wise. 


Apropos of bathrooms in school houses; A boy was sent 
to the office because he was so dirty that his teacher would 
not have him in the room. The principal gave him into the 
matron’s hands and in a few minutes the most terrific 
shrieks issued from the bathroom. Investigation showed 
the matron at her wits’ end. The boy absolutely refused 
to bathe, saying the floor was so slippery, he was afraid. 

The mother was sent for but the father appeared and by 
comparison the boy was clean. He went down to regulate 
matters and peace reigned once more. When father and 
son appeared in the office again the principal greeted them 
as new comers; she absolutely did not know them; the 
father had taken the medicine to encourage the son. 
Would it not be a good idea to open the school bathrooms 
on Saturday and Sunday for the use of parents as well as 
children? 


Mrs. Courtwright, the teacher of manual training in the 
Jones School, has done wonders for the neighborhood. She 
gives the boys lessons in sloyd after school; provides them 
with books and through her influence succeeded in estab- 
lishing a playground in some empty lot. In them are gym- 
nastic appliances free to all and the grounds are very well 
patronized. She succeeded in getting the use of some 
vacant property in the suburbs and assigned a portion to 
each of fifty children. Each child planted whatever he 
pleased and was taken out to work on his garden every day. 
Whether she paid for the excursions I do not know, but a 
small item like that would present no obstacles to one of 
her enterprise ; probably some philanthropic person or per- 
sons paid the car-fare. But are there many teachers who 


would be willing to devote their whole summer vacation to 
fifty children? 


“‘ Mis Blaine’s School,” as the car conductors call it, had 
an excursion into Indiana to study the dunes. The Arnold 
and La Salle Schools furnished excursionists also. Colonel 
Parker’s methods will be watched by the public schools and 
the good adopted by enterprising teachers. It is a very 
good thing for a school system to have the methods of a 
man like Colonel Parker, to watch. Free to carry out his 
own ideas, untrammelled by an opposing school board, 
assisted by every apparatus and appliance that money can 
buy : teachers of his own selection ; why should his not bean 
ideal school ? 


A small girl was sent to the board to mark the rhythm for 
the song the children were about to sing. ‘‘ Now, come in 
on the down beat,’’ said the special. 

To her surprise the little one put down her chalk and 
started for the door. “ Where are you going?” “I am 
going out to come in on the down beat.” How is that for 
literal interpretation ? 
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The Editor’s Page 


January ' 


A Happy New Year 


to you allin the best and fullest sense. If January means 
“retrospect and prospect,” how much have we done, or shall 
we do of either, or both? Just enough to get from the 
lessons of the past fresh hope and courage for the future. 
There are no crueller words than “It might have been,” 
and I very much doubt the wisdom of “harping ” on them. 
Every day should be a “ fresh beginning ” and the new page 
is always to be written as we will or the best we can under 
the force of circumstances. These comforting words are 
only for the anxious, thoughtful teachers; for the careless, 
happy-go-lucky teacher, I have none. Her daily, hourly 
failures are her own condemnation. 

I like to think of January as the snow month, the winter 
month, in which we have time and opportunity to get into 
sympathy with Nature’s winter moods and see how she does 
things and why. It is such a mistaken idea that nature 
study comes to a natural cessation when the leaves fall. The 
winter study of nature is the most fascinating of all . the 
year, if we knew how to see and how to interpret. The 
getting ready for another year goes on so quietly and 
invisibly that it is a stimulant to seek for indications of it. 

The ice, snow, and frost-work are a never-failing source of 
interest to the little ones, who never thought about them at 
all, as having any meaning, till they came to school. The 
first year primary teachers have the opportunity for doing 
fresh nature work with the children that no other teachers 
have. I wonder if they appreciate this. I wonder if they 
fully realize the pleasure in revealing the facts of snow 
crystals, for instance, to eyes that never before saw any form 
in snowflakes, unless they had been to a kindergarten. 

Now that the rush and excitement of Christmas is over, I 
would take time, teachers, for winter nature reading ; and in 
this connection Mrs. Miller’s bright, sensible, original 
“Douglas Centre” teacher (‘‘ Nature Study Diary’’) is 
excellent company for you every month. This brave little 
woman, struggling with her mixed school, under the difficul- 
ties of unpreparedness for her work, is accomplishing a 
great deal this year for other teachers. 


Why ? 


No replies as yet to my former question on this page as 
to those things that trouble you most in teaching arithmetic 
to little children. Surely you have not all found the royal 
way to do this difficult work or are wholly content in your 
present way. I believe firmly in the good that comes from 
an exchange of opinions in talking things over. 


Art Study Pictures 


Are you familiar with Art Study Pictures, a semi- 
monthly publication consisting of ten reproductions from 
famous art works, for the use of clubs and schools. Send to 
Art Study Company, 307-321 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl., 
for a specimen number. Each set of pictures are from the 
works of a single artist, of whom a brief biographical sketch is 
given in each number, 
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Editor’s Address 
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To Contributors 


There is such a thing as the virtue of seasonadleness in 
writing for educational journals, as well as for other publica- 
tions. The following from the Zhe LEaditor (a magazine 
published in Franklin, Ohio, for literary workers) is to the 
point : 

“Every month in the year has days which call forth descriptive arti- 
cles and special stories. This demand has to be supplied, and it is a 
universal demand which we can foresee from year to year, and for which 
we may make calculations. Procrastination is the stumbling-block here 
of many an otherwise successful aspirant. I have fund that a season- 
able article needs to be ready at least four months in advance of the 
holiday, if it is to be submitted for magazine publication. This gives 
one month for trial trips, as most magazine material is selected at least 
three months in advance. One month is little enough for newspaper 
material, but two is safer, unless one wishes to run the risk of having a 
supply of left-overs on hand from year to year. A story may occasion- 
ally be peppered over with Christmases instead of Thanksgivings, and so 
disposed of, but the spirit is sure to be out of harmony with the occasion, 
and there is not the same satisfaction to be derived from such a meta- 
morphosis.” 


I receive every month, and especially every month con- 
taining special days, enough 4e/a/ed matter to fill an “extra.” 
This must all be returned, as Primary EpucarTION is season- 
able if it is anything. Once more we give the “ Contribu- 
tors’ Calendar.” 


All matter designed for 
Sept., due April 15. 
et., ~ Fay xg. 
Nov., “ Aug. 15. 
Dec., “ Sept. 15. 
Jan., “ Oct. 15. 
Feb., “ Nov. 15. 

And so on till the end of the year. 


By “due” is meant that the manuscript must be in the 
editor’s hands by ¢ha¢ time, at the latest, and it would be 
much better to be earlier still. 


Story Telling 


The best treatment of the selection and telling of short 
stories for youngest children appears in Zhe Outlook, Sept. 
29, by Annie K. Benedict. It is worth the effort of sending 
for that copy of the magazine (1ocents), if you do not see it 
regularly. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps says : 


“The short story, in its present stage of evolution, is a highly developed 
piece of workmanship, and will, I think, yet become a far more exquisite 
one than we at present compass. A good short story is a work of art 
which daunts in proportion to its brevity. It would not be easy for one 
who has not not ‘served his time out’ at this form of creation to under- 
stand the laws of construction involved in it, and the rigidity of obedi- 
ence demanded by them.” 


The Last of the Series 


“ Beginning Geography ” is closed in this number. It has 
been uniformly excellént from beginning to end, and every 
teacher who possesses the ten numbers has the best of equip- 
ment for preparatory work in geography. 


Over and Over Again 


To repeat: Don’t write me dusiness letters concerning 
Primary Epucation and don’t send me money for subscr tp- 
tions. Address Educational Publishing Co., 50 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

Send stamps for return of manuscript. 

Acknowledge checks and address the editor. 


T he editor of PRIMARY EDUCATION, Mrs. Eva D Kellogg, 
is open to engagements to lecture before teachers’ institutes, educa- 
tional associations, or any organizations interested in educational 
subjects. Address, (name) 

New Paltz, New York, 
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Rab and His Two Friends 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


Tis live in a sunny kitchen window, in a little roof- 


less apartment-house with one apartment@n it. At 

any hour in the day, you will see one or the other, 

or all three of them, peeping at you over the wall,— 
long pink ears first, then pink eyes, and, last of all, the little 
pink, sniffing noses. 

There are three of them—Rab (short for Rabbit), and 
his three friends. Rab is the smallest baby as it happens, 
but not at all the least important. He is a bright little 
morsel of life done up in cotton wool! You could not 
imagine anything whiter or softer—or pinker-eyed or pinker- 
eared—than Rab. I am sure there was only the best of 
blood in his Angora ancestors veins. 

The two little friends are done up in cotton-wool, too, 
but one of them has a funny black nose and the speck of 
cotton she calls her tail is black, too. It gives her a rather 
distinguished appearance I think, and it affords variety when 
the three noses appear in a row, over the sides of their 
house ! 

It is always dinner-time with Rab and his friends. They 
are always, apparently, on the verge of starvation. Give 
them a fine meal of three courses,—cabbage and potato and 
muffin, and take a turn across the kitchen to see if the 
chocolate is boiling over, and when you come back, those 
rabbits are hungry! They stand up on their long hind legs 
and pathetically fold their short front ones and make plead- 
ing eyes at you. 

“Oh, say, give us a little bite !”’ says Rab with his plead- 
ing eyes. 

“I’m so hungry !”’ says Friend Black-Nose. 

‘* Me, too,”’ coaxes the third little rascal. And of course, 
then, you get them some more cabbage and another muffin ! 
And they fall to eating as if yesterday was Fast Day at their 
house. They nibble and tug at the crisp cabbage in your 
hand, and you hear a steady little crunch—crunch—crunch. 
If one of them bites off an especially big piece, the other 
two nibble and tug at that, from his mouth. That is one of 
their friendly ways. Nobody objects in the least. 

Rab’s tastes are original. He has a tooth for salted pea- 
nuts and a bit of cold fish for a relish, now and then. He 
claims to be extremely fond of gingerbread. His friends 
turn up their noses at the peanuts and the fish. 

“Cabbage—give us cabbage,” say they, “and, by the 
way, we’d like a bite now, please. We’re so hungry!” 

Has anybody ever “ heard say”’ that rabbits love to play 
in the light o’ the moon? It seems to me I have. Any- 
way, it is always at night, when the kitchen is empty and 
still, that the fun begins. Then you are sure to hear a 
grand commotion in the apartment-house. Round and 
round Rab goes,—round and round go his two little cotton- 
wool friends. There’s an uproar of little scrambling feet 
and a bumping and thumping of little soft bodies. High 
times out in the kitchen ! 

They never seem to say a word, but they make up in 
deeds. How they race and chase, in the light o’ the moon ! 

It is an affectionate little family, I assure you. The other 
day, one of the other family that they live with took Rab 
out for a cuddle, in her lap, while she read. He snuggled 
down and went to sleep, like a little kttten. And so did the 
little “friend ” that the small boy of the other family took 
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But the little friend that was left behind! 
She was as lonely as a cotton-wool rabbit could possibly 


up in his arms. 


be. Even the bits of cabbage on the floor of her house lost 
their relish. She wasn’t hungry! When her little house- 
mates came back, you should have seen how happy she was ! 
—how she kissed them both and—went to nibbling cabbage ! 

They are always “in clover’’— why shouldn’t they be a 
happy family? Somebody piles up- their house with sweet 
juicy clover hay, until you can scarcely see the three little 
white puff-balls, at all,—but you can hear them! Nibble, 
nibble,—nibble, nibble,—nibble, nibble. They eat their 
way steadily through, into sight, and then settle down to 
work in good earnest. When you come back, a little later, 
to make them a call, you naturally open your eyes rather 
wide. 

“* Where’s all that clover?’’ you say. 

“Did you bring some cabbage with you?— We're hungry !” 
they say. And you hunt up the cabbage, without another 
word. You are accustomed to obey Rab and his friends. 

If there isn’t any little roofless house in your kitchen 
window, or any little ravenous, snow-white, cotton-wool bun- 
nies to keep your cabbages from spoiling,—why, then, how 
sorry | am for you! 


Swallowed a Padlock 


(A story for teachers — not children. ) 


Little Adolph Ohleuch surprised his teacher in a Chicago 
school last week. Adolph sat in his seat for an hour or two 
the picture of misery, and when his teacher, asked the 
cause of his look of sadness, he slowly dragged himself 
forward and laid this note on her desk,— 





Miss : Adolph swallowed a brass padiock last night. If he 
has any pain in school this morning as a result, will you please excuse 
him, and oblige his mother, Mrs. OHLEUCH. 


The teacher read this note with horror. The only kind 
of brass locks she was acquainted with were the kind put on 
coal-shed doors. It seemed to her that if Adolph had swal- 
lowed a brass padlock, that his death was a matter of only a 
a few minutes’ time. A small boy with a large brass pad- 
lock rattling around inside of him was what the teacher 
felt sure would be considered by the insurance companies as 
a dangerous risk. 

She didn’t know whether to send for a doctor or a lock- 
smith, but finally called in Dr. C. R. Humiston, the medical 
inspector of the school. She made Adolph lie down on 
a bench and watched him carefully, for she did not know 
what a small boy with a taste for brass padlocks might be 
inclined to eat next. She put the call bell in her pocket 
and hid the quart size ink bottle that stood on the window 
sill. A small girl who had the seat behind Adolph reported 
that Adolph had swallowed his slate and a geography, but 
investigation resulted in locating these articles. Dr. 
Humiston came and after examining the swallower of the 
brass padlock said he thought it would be a good idea to 
sell him to a junk shop. 

Investigation at Adolph’s home revealed the fact that 
the padlock was small, and the doctor said that Adolph 
would recover. One of the patient’s playmates said that 
Adolph and the other children had been playing menagerie 
and that Adolph had considered himself “cast” for the 
ostrich. If Adolph plays the part of an ostrich again his 
mother is going to make him wear a muzzle. 

— From a Chicago Newspaper 


Feed the Birds 


Bradford Torry says that the winter birds, especially the 
chickadees, like mince pie and suet this cold weather. Tie 
these to trees or trellises beyond the reach of snow-banks 
and cats. All winter long the birds, after once finding the 
treasure, will return to it daily, and often many times a day. 
Birds need plenty of fuel in cold weather. 
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Third. 




















































I bring you bright smiles bubbling over with laughter, 
For to-day and to-morrow, and all that come after. 
Between hours of work put plenty of play, 
Mix all well with smiles, and you'll have a good day. 
We bring you, we bring you, best wishes and cheer, 
We wish you, we wish you, a “‘ Happy New Year!” 
A Snow-ball Battle 
ALICE E. ALLEN January 
(All rights reserved) " : 
(Arr:— “* Marching Song,’’ by Reginald de Koven, published for ‘‘ Nutting Song” in A. E. A. 
October Primary Epucation for 1900.) Sparkling world and shining sky, 
(The dots on music for repeat, should not be used in this song as the Sleigh-bells jingling, jangling by, 
words are not repeated. ) Skates that gleam and sleds that fly, 
(For eight, ten, or twelve little boys, wearing red toboggan ° Make up January. 
caps and mittens.) 
(First stanza : —March about stage, show spears, take off ei ee = 
caps and wave them as tf giving cheers, etc., as words Wj : eo “9 aan 
inds a-whistling long and loud, 
suggest.) Make up January. 
(Second: —March in two lines to and across back of stage; 
form all abreast and march to front, make snow-balls.) Snow and shine, and shine and snow, 
( Third : — Form two lines, one across each side of stage- Days that swiftly come and go, 
“ Halt,’ facing each other. Throw balls and dodge. Rush Thirty-one of them, you know, 
toward each other, throwing and dodging, on “Forward.” Make up January. 
Pause suddenly, dropping balls, at “ Hark.” All run off 
stage, throwing occastonal balls. Let song and motions all 
: ; re 
be given in real boy fashion.) Jack —_ 
Tramp, tramp, tramp, the troops are forming, ; 
See our brave brigade, Some one has been in the garden, 
Caps and mittens are our armor, Nipping the flowers so fair ; 
Of no cold we are afraid. All the green leaves are withered ; 
Marching down the snowy highway, Now who do you think has been there? 
Armed with icy spears, ; 
For King Winter and his storm winds, Some one has been in the forest, 
Each one gives three cheers, Cracking the chestnut burrs : 
Three loud and lusty cheers. Who is it dropping the chestnuts, 
Whenever a light wind stirs ? 
(ramp, tramp, tramp, the troops are marching, 
‘“‘ Forward, single file !”’ Some one has been on the hill-top, 
Jnward through the whirling snowflakes, Chipping the moss-covered rocks ; 
Through the drifts that pack and pile, Who has been cracking and breaking 
‘«‘ All abreast ! and, now, together, Them into fragments and blocks? 
Forward! Left and right!” 
Every one has shot and powder Some one has been at the windows, 
Maile of snowballs white, Marking on every pane ; 
Of snowballs round and white. Who made those glittering pictures 
Of lace-work, fir-trees, and grain ? 
Tramp, tramp, tramp, the troops are marching, 
“Halt! Now, ready — fire!” Some one is all the time working 
See the snowball bullets flying, Out on the pond so blue, 
Thick and fast, and high and higher. Bridging it over with crystal ; 
See us soldiers, firing, dodging, — Who is it now? Can you tell who? 
“Forward! Charge, each one!” 
“« Hark, the old school bell is ringing, Let him work on ; we are ready. 
And the battle’s done, Not much for our fun does it cost ! 
The snowball batttle’s done. Three cheers for the bridge he is making ! 
- ——— And three, with a will, for Jack Frost.— Sed. 
Good Wishes —_— - 
A & A. 
(Recitaion, with pretty motions, for three little girls.) The Seven Sleepers 
All Their Winter Beds 
Three fairies are we full of frolic and fun, Curly-headed Baby Tom 
We bring the best wishes of Nineteen and One. Sleeps in cosy blankets warm, 
First In his crib. 
py ao Sass hours ‘ all of — jolly play, Bob-o’-Lincoln—oh, so wise ! 
en each little minute runs, laughing, away. Goes to sleep ‘neath sunny skies, 
Second. *Mid the leaves. 
I bring you glad hours full of work to be done, 
When busiest minutes tick slow —one by one. Mr. Bruin, night and day, 
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Snoozes all his time away, 
In his cave ! 


Squirrel-Red with nuts —a store ! 
In hollow tree-trunk loves to snore, 
In the wood 


Mrs. Woodchuck ‘neath some knoll, 
Drowses in her bed -——a hole ! 
Deep in earth. 


Floweret bulbs nestled together, 
Doze all through the winter weather, 
"Neath the snow. 


In the chrysalis hard by, 
Dreams the sometime butterfly, 
In corner hid. 


Oh, what beds! So very queer! 
Yet to each one just as dear 
As yours to you ! 
— Adelbert F. Caldwell. 


Little Snowflakes 


Little snowflakes through the air, 
Whirling, whirling down ; 

Here and there and everywhere, 
O’er the earth so brown. 


Coming down so white and still, 
We cannot hear you speak : 

Tell us little snowflakes all — 
What is it that you seek? 


Swiftly, lightly flying 
Through the air so fast, 
Tell us why you come to town 
When the Autumn’s past? 


“ Don’t you know, wee girls and boys? 
A soft, warm quilt we make — 
Flitting down together so — 
Gently — flake by flake. 


“A downy comforter to keep, 
All snug and safe and warm, 
The little seed-flowers, fast asleep, 
From every Winter’s storm.” 
— Ida Glover Seabury. 
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Song of the Snow Stars 


(To be sung to the tune of ‘‘ John Brown had a Little Indian,” 


with appropriate 
gestures. ) 


Down fell ten little snow stars, 
Down fell ten little snow stars, 
Down fell ten little snow stars, 
Ten little stars of snow. 
Chorus. 


Ten little, nine little, eight little snow stars, 

Seven little, six little, five little snow stars, 

Four little, three little, two little snow stars, 
One little star of snow. 

One little, two little, three little snow stars, 

Four little, five little, six little snow stars, 

Seven little, eight little, nine little snow stars, 
Ten little stars of snow. 


Six rays has a little snow star, 
Six rays has a little snow star, 
Six rays has a little snow star, 
Six little rays of snow. 
Chorus. 


Wink, blink, ten little sky stars, 
Wink, blink, ten little sky stars, 
Wink, blink, ten little sky stars, 
Ten little stars of light. 
Chorus. 
Ten little, nine little, eight little sky stars, 
Seven little, six little, five little sky stars, 
Four little, etc. 
One little star of light. 
One little, etc. 


Five rays has a little sky star, 
Five rays has a little sky star, 
Five rays has a little sky star, 
Five little rays of light. 
Chorus. 
— Alice G. Patte, 


The Bells 


Hear the sledges with tbe bells— 
Silver bells! 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells ! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
In the icy air of night! 
While the stars that oversprinkie 
All the heavens seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight : 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the tintinnabulation that so musically wells, 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells. 
















is not a medicine. 






endurance for mental labor without exhaustion. 


formulated bv Professor Percy more than thirty years ago. 
CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
) and influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor 
) narcotic of any description. By mail, 5@ cents. 


Beware of Substitutes. 
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A Brain Preservative. A Complete Restorative of the 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


of the brain and body. 
study, is only Brain Hunger. 
its regenerative power to the blood, restore vitality to the system and give 


a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and germ of wheat 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is It contains no narcotic or injurious drug. 


wy 


Bodily Functions. 


It is an essential food for the nourishment and sustenance 
Sleeplessness, nervous exhaustion, inability to work or 
This vital nutriment will always relieve, and by 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
56 W. 25th Street, 

New York City. 
Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 


Prepared only 
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If not found at 
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D.C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON. 


AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF UNITED STATES. 
By Allen C. Thomas. 


The earlier events of our national history 
are told in this volume by biographical 
sketches of its representative men. To give 
the epochs in our national growth has been a 
marked aim in the preparation ot the work, 
and the events which mark these distinctive 
periods; and the men whose fame has become 
associated with them, have been selected as 
the best means to impress the facts upon the 
young student. The time covered is from the 
Columbus days tothe Civil War. The book is 
plentifully illustrated, chiefly from historic 
paintings. The text is in large, clear type and 
the book is altogether attractive. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW 
CITY. 


YORK 


THE WORLD OF THE GREAT FoREST. By Paul 
Du Chaillu. Illustrated by C. R. Knight and J. 
M.Gleason. Price, $2 00. 


A new book by this world-renowned travel- 
ler will need no words of commendation to 
make the boys of story age long to get it. In 
this work of more than three hundred pages 
Du Chaillu tells how animals, birds, reptiles, 
insects talk, think, work and live in the great 
central African forest. He has made these 
animals tell their own stories in an exciting 
and fascinating way and yet the style is as 
conversational and familiar as if playmates 
were talking to each other. There are over 
fifty illustrations showing the natural life of 
the animals in every sort of situation, many 
of them of a blood-curdling character. Chil- 
dren will get from the. animal adventures the 
knowledge of the wonderful adaptation of 
each species to its own mode of life and their 
ways of understanding each other. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, BOSTON. 


SQUIRRELS AND OTHER FUR-BEARERS. By 
John Burroughs. With fifteen Iilustrations in 
Colors After Audubon, and a Frontispiece 
from Life. Price, $1.00. 


A new Nature book from John Burroughs 
promises a treat before the covers are opened ; 
and the reading of one hundred and forty-four 
pages justifies the anticipation. Thirteen of 
the common wild animals that still live in civ- 
ilized countries — squirrels, woodchucks, rab- 
bits, foxes, raccoons, etc.,—are talked about 
as if they were personal friends with human 
intelligence. Mr. Burroughs goes to the 
flelds and woods and lives with these animals 
as much as @ Man can and discovers secrets 
about them that nobody else seems to know — 
the “‘fine print” of nature, to use the author’s 
happy phrase. The illustrations are richly 
colored and full of action. This is just the 
book for the boys and girls to own and for the 
teachers to read to the children in connection 
with their nature work. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., NEW YORK 
CITY. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A Tom-Boy. 
Jeaunette L Gilder. 
Scovel Shinn. 


By 
Pictures by Florence 


One wonders whether the author is writing 
the history of her own childhood in this de- 
lightfully-written book. So much interest is 
felt in the personality of this gifted author, as 
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she has appeared in her own chosen literary 
work, that one would like to know if this is 
really an autobiography. And again one 
wonders as to the good or bad effect of this 
book upon children—especially girls with 
mischievous “tom-boy” tendencies. Cer- 
tainly tom-boyism is made most attractive, 
and the quiet, good little girls would show to 
poor advantage beside this bright, daring, 
mischief-loving “I” of whom we never tire. 
Leaving these questions out of considera- 
tion, the book itself is not only thoroughly en- 
joyable but will give to grown-ups an insight 
into the child-heart and a sympathy with 
child-nature that is good for us all. 


CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., PHILADELPHIA. 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., NEW YORK. 


THE WILD ANIMAL PLAY FOR CHILDREN, 
With Alternate Reading for Very Young Uhil- 
dren. By Ernest Seton Thompson. 


We are just waking up to the fact that chil- 
dren are intensely dramatic and that the best 
way to make children remember things is to 
let them “act them out.” The author says 
this play was written for some children who 
wanted help to play the characters in his 
books, viz., ‘‘Wild Animals I Have Known,” 
“The Trail of the Sandbill Stag,” and “ The 
Biography of a Grizzly.” Other children will 
get the benefit of this peculiar little “ play” 
if mothers and teachers will take the trouble 
to help them “ getitup.” The illustrations in 
the book will furnish all needed hints as to 
costumes and poses, and there is the music 
for the “‘ Entrance March ” besides. It is to be 
hoped Mr. Thompson will continue to drama 
tize his own works. 


GINN & COMPANY, BOSTON. 


BIMBi STORIES FOR CHILDREN. (Home and 
School Library.) By Louise De La Ramé. 


Five stories for children, told in the fascinat- 
ing style which belongs to this author, in what- 
ever she does, whether in the “ Ouida” stories 
for the gay world or the simpler stories for 
children. Whatever may be thought of 
“ Ouida” novels, these pleasant stories under 
the author’s own name are beyond criticism, 
in their healthy tone, and one wishes that the 
talented author had written oftener for the 
children. 


THE MORSE COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY’? 


THE FarR EAST AND FaR WEsT RED CHIL- 
DREN. By Mara L. Pratt. 


So long as there are children, so 1)ng will 
they like stories of the Indians. These stories 
of “Red Children” will find hosts of readers 
not only in the “ far east and far west” but in 
all the between countries, at the age when 
children clamor for stories of fighting and 
primitive life. The author, in preface, has 
given a statement of the charted results of 
children’s preferences about stories as found 
in child-study investigation. There is much 
room for doubt whether children should have 
crude, inaccurate illustration simply because 
they have not yet reached the age when they 
appreciate the opposite qualities ina picture. 
One might as well advocate that children 
should eat unhealthy food, or wear careless, 
inefficient clothing because they happen to 
“like it.” 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., BOSTON. 


An English Grammar. By James M. Milne. 
Introductory price, 75 cents. 


The author had aimed to emphasize the 
practical rather than the theoretical side of 
grammar in the making of this book; to “ rob 
grammar of something of its mystery, and to 
give to the study of it something of freshness, 
interest and pleasure.” There has also been 
the thought to lead to a love of literature by 
the selecting of literary gems for illustrations. 
Whatever may be thought by grammatical 
critics of the technical merits of the book as a 
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text-book for the schools it must be conceded 
by all that it evidences painstaking care on 
every page, and a knowledge of the schools 
that can only have been acquired by long ex. 
perience in actual work. The mechanical 
make-up of the book is attractive and its large, 
clear type and artistically arranged pages 
bear little resemblance to the black, dry-look. 
ing grammars of other days. 


D. C. HEATH & CO, BOSTON. 


AMERICA’S STORY FOR AMERICA’S CHILDREN. 
Book II. By Mara L. Pratt. 


This second book in this series contains 
stories of explorers and discoveries from 1000 
to 1609. The style is easy and animated and 
the illustrations of unusual excellence. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., BOSTON. 


By Ella M. 
Introductory price, 35 cents. 


A text book for the third school year, cover- 
ing the facts and processes to one hundred. 
The plan of the book, calling for frequent re- 
views of the previous work of the pupils, 
shows the author’s knowledge of pedagogy 
and the everyday needs of the school-room. 
Every primary teacher who has attempted to 
teach arithmetic to little children will recog- 
nize the truth that here is a teacher trying to 
help other teachers in ways that they can 
best understand. The book cannot fail to be 
helpful as the author’s scheme develops it- 
self from page to page. The amount of prac- 
tice work will enable the children to be self. 
helping and relieve the teacher from much 
blackboard work. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC. 
Pierce. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW 
CITY. 


FAIRIES AND FOLK OF IRELAND. By William 
Henry Frost. Illustrated by Sydney Richmond 
Burleigh. $1.50. 


Lovers of folk lore will greatly enjoy this 
book. In addition to the weird charm of 
fairy lore, it gives a delineation of Irish char- 
acter with the true Irish-loving touch. The 
author confesses to having drawn largely 
from other collectors of fairy tales and gener- 
ously credits each and every one by name. 
‘* But,” he adds, “I have used the threads 
which others have spun, but I have done my 
own weaving. The main story which runs 
through and makes up the bulk of this book is 
my own.” The illustrations are full of char- 
acter and in keeping with the mystic nature 
ofthe book. The full-page pictures are strik- 
ing enough to make one read the book if only 
to see what they mean. 


YORK 


I like the short sentences in the ‘‘ Good 
Time Primer” and the few new words in 
each lesson with the constant repetition of 
these same words in subsequent lessons. 
I think the lessons are thought giving and 
thought begetting. The subject-matter 
cannot fail to interest the children and 
stimulate their observation. 

Mary Louise EasTMANn, 
State Normal School, Jamaica, N.Y. 


DAINTY APPETITE 


Easily satisfied, a feeling of distress after 
eating, and more or less nausea between 
meals, every day —DYSPEPSIA! 

No need to say anything about the belch- 
ing, vomiting, flatulence, headache, pain in 
the stomach. 

Dyspepsia cannot be cured except by 
what gives vigor and tone to the stomach, 
tunctional activity to the whole digestive 
system. The medicine that does this, ac- 
cording to the results of its use in thousands 
of co upletely cured cases, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Hood's Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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Awarded Gold Medal at Paris Exposition, 1900 D704 ne ee See 


Bewvare of Imitations 


The PERRY Pictures 


REGULAR ONE CENT EACH 


For 2&8 or rmore, Post- 
SIZE paid. On paper &1-2 =x 
8 inches. 

















Send 2-cent Stamp for 32-page 
Catalog and Sample Picture. 


ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA Murrillo 

341 ome Della Tenda , ° ‘ Raphael 3305 Madonna of the Olive ae © Barabino 281 ‘The Christ , , ‘ Da Vinei 
396 Ecce Homo ° ° -Guido Rent 3315 St. Cecilia 6 ° . Bompiant 3328 The Christ ‘ ; ‘ . . Heck 
272E Madeana and An af ° ° ‘ Botticellé 3296 Harvesters ° ‘ - Seifert 3320 Before the Judge 

251 Madonna and Chil ° ° - Bellint 3330 Holy Women at ‘the Tomb . ‘ . Ender 653 Wm. II. of Nassau 

654 Restin Flight . P ‘ - Van Dyck  68:1C Madonna and Child ‘ ‘ : Murrilio __537C Rosa Bonheur. No. 
3325 Canal in Holland 3323 Shepherds of Arcadia B ‘ ° - Poussin ami Mayflower 

1099B Cat and Kittens with Clock . . . Ronner 1258D Three Fates ? 1032 Inaiak 

3321 Knitting Lesson 3335 Holy Family . ; . - Roeber 3310 Madonna . ° . . « . Sichel 


Select any Twenty-five for 25 conte. Order by Number 


extra The PERRY Pictures— Extra Size 
SIZE FIVE CENTS EACH For S&S or more, Postpaid 


Om paper 10 x 12 inches 


NEW SUBJECTS IN EXTRA SIZE 





Ex 48 Longfellow’s Birthplace, Portland. Ex 554 ANoble Charger . ° - Rosa Bonheur Ex 802 aoe and the Rich Y omg Man . Hofmann 
Ex 49 Nathaniel Hawthorne. ° Ex 555 A Norman Sire - Rosa Bonheur Ex 815 Heis Risen . . Plockhorst 
Ex 73 William Shakespeare, Ex 571 Virgin, Infant Jesus and Ex 820 Rest in Flight . “ -« ‘ . Knaus 
Ex 112 George Washington. St. John . ‘ ° . Bouguereau Ex 919 The Deer Pass. ‘ ° Landseer 
Ex 113 Martha Washington. Ex 577 The Gleaner . ‘ ° , . Breton Ex 952 The Golden Stair . : , Burne-F ones 
Ex 278 Mona Lisa. . LeonardodaVinct Ex 586 End of the Journey , ‘ ; - Adan Ex 1101 Christ andthe Fishermen Zimmerman 
Ex 319 Portrait of Himself ° Raphae/ Exs5 96 A Helping Hand . . : , . Renouf Ex 1173 Victory of Samothrace 

Ex 360 John ‘ ‘Andrea del Sarto Ex 65x Repose in Egypt . ° , - Van Dyck Ex 1332 Landing ot the Pilgrims ° Rotherme! 
Ex 477 Mother and Daughter ° . Le Brun Ex6s55A ‘Reading from Homer Alma Tadema_ Ex 1421 Lincoln Statue, Lincoln Park, 

Ex 484 Spring . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ . Corot Ex673B Mother and Child, Complete ‘ Murrillo Chicago . ‘ Augustus St. Gaudens 
Ex 510 The Sower. ‘ ° . . Millet Ex674 Holy Family . ° . ‘ Murrillo Ex 1425B Niagara Falls 

Ex 519 Woman Churning . . , , . Millet Ex 683 Divine Shepherd . . ; , Murrillo €Ex 1758 Bridge and Castle of St. Angelo, 

Ex 540 Ploughing : . : . Rosa Bonheur Ex 708 Landscape with Mill ° ‘ : Rutsdae/ with St. Peter's 

Ex 542 An Old Monarch . a. . Rosa Bonheur Ex7s56 Sheep. Autumn . . ° ; . Mauve Ex 1802 St. Mark’s. 

Ex 553 OntheAlert . . . . Rosa Bonheur Ex757 Sheep. Spring . , ; ‘ - Mauve Ex 3310 Madonna and Child Sichel 


Send 25 cents for any five; 50 cents for any ten. For the present, one F’xtra Size picture free with every order for 20 Extra 
Size, if you mention this offer (Premium Offer No. 2) when ordering. 


smartr Ihe PERRY Pictures—Small Size 


orZe One-Half Cent Each 32° 220 27° 


Om paper about 3xS3Si-2 in. 


No order for less than Fifty of the Small Size. Send 25 cents for our Set 72, consisting of Fifty of the most 
beautiful of the Small Size — all art subjects — or order from our Catalog. You will be delighted with them. 


ELSON PRINTS Ten Cents Each .¥°"3. 


Beautiful Photogravures. Send 30 cents for Lincoln, Washington and Stratford-on-Avon. Sets of ten, in a portfolio, with 
a description of each picture, at $1.00 per set. 








Pictures in Colors “wie ce. Two Cen sos hak 


TH E PE RRY MAGAZI NE No live, progressive teacher can afford not to have this Magazine. 


The articles on “Great Artists and Their Paintings,” published 
in every number, are worth the entire cost of the Magazine. These articles give sketches of the lives of great artists and 
descriptions of their greatest paintings. Every teacher needs them. Every number fully illustrated. Monthly, except 
July and August, $1.00 per year. . 








address THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 


TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON 


76 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK yo & yo Box a Malden, Mass. 
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Life and Products in Hot 
Countries V 
_A Day in Coffee Land 


ALICE E. ALLEN 
Coffee Chorus 
(ATR, “ Dixie Land.’’) 
Oh, join us, little sons and daughters, 
In a sail across the waters, 
All aboard, all aboard, 
All aboard for Coffee Land. 


Chorus. 


Then, for the Land of Coffee — 
Aboard, aboard ; 
‘With cheery chink and jolly clink, 
We'll drink your health in coffee. 
Aboard, aboard, 
For the bright Land of Coffee ! 


During our first visit to the great hot belt, 
we sailed through the large country of Brazil. 





Do you remember the broad river up which 
we sailed? Do you remember the giant trees 
with their big bunches of bright blossoms? 

Oh, yes, and the pretty purple and green 
parrots flashing in the dark branches. ~ And 
the saucy monkeys which grinned, and threw 
nuts at us when we sailed close to the shore. 


To- day, we will visit another part of this 
wonderful country of Brazil. Brazil is the 
great coffee country of the world. And since 
we have seen the green tea-gardens of far-away 
Japan, we have been wondering where and 
how coffee grows. 




















Little Beppo could tell us all about it, if he 
could only speak English. Beppo is very busy 
this morning. He is scooping out round holes 
in the rich earth. 





Into eac ch of these holes he puts a small green 
plant about twelve inches high. Over this, he 
lays sticks or leaves, so that the great tropic 
sun cannot shine directly upon it. 


What a funny face Beppo has. It is as red 
sa berry. Great black eyes look out at us 
from under the big brim of an old straw hat. 
Two little locks of straight hair have fallen 
over his forehead. They are of a queer rusty 
red color, and so are ‘hts bande. 





Beppo i is doing very warm wor k for so warm 
aday. He pushes back his hat and wipes off 
his hot little forehead with the sleeve of his 
loose shirt. 

Why, the red color has all come off. ‘His 
skin is clear and dark, and his hair is as black 
as his eyes. It was only the fine red dust, 
which fills all the air and settles thickly upon 
everything, which makes his face and hands 
and hair red. 
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It is in this rich, red soil of Brazil that some 


of the best coffee grows. And these small 
green plants, which Beppo is setting ont, are 
tiny coffee-bushes. 

Beppo i is a little Italian boy. Only two years 
ago, he came with his father and mother from 
their sunny home in Italy to settle in Brazil 
and help make ready the coffee for us to drink. 





The coffee-plantation upon which Beppo’s 
father and mother work, is one of the largest 
in the world. It has five million coffee-trees 
growing upon it. If we should start out now 
and walk all day long, we could not walk 
around the outside of it before dark. 


We have been so . busy watching Beppo’s 
dusty little face and great dark eyes that we 
have scarcely looked around us. But as we 
do so, we see that there are fields and fields of 
green bushes on all sides of us. 


‘The seltbe -plantation —_— like a great green 
map with red lines running criss-cross over it. 
The green is the green of the coffee-bushes. 
The red is the red dust of the roads which run 
between and across the great fields. 


Sushdionty, far away, we see a ened of black 
smoke. It comes nearer and nearer. Then 
we hear a shrill whistle. And whizzing away 
across the plantation, rushes a small steam- 
engine. Oh, there goes another and another. 
Is there a rail-road in this great coffee country ? 


Yes, the fields of sullen are so large and so 
far apart that the coffee berries are hauled from 
them to the factories by these tiny engines. 


How do you suppose we make our visits to 
the different parts of this big plantation? Why, 








carried along by some of these same noisy 
engines. 
We see coffee-plants of all sizes. Some 


fields are filled with little shrubs, just sticking 
their heads out of the red earth. Some are a 
thick mass of bright, dark-green bushes. And 
in others, tall coffee-trees spread their broad 
branches above our heads. 


Men and women and children are at work 
everywhere. There are hundreds of busy 
hands picking the coffee-berries which hang, 
red and ripe, on trees and bushes. 





Is it so much work, then, to prepare coffee? 
Let us see just what must be done before it is 
ready to be served, hot and fragrant, on our 
dinner tables at home. 





First of all we must visit the seed- beds, or 
nurseries, where the coffee-seeds, or coffe e 
beans, are planted. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


— Little, Brown & Co. have just ready “The 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado River in 
Arizona,” by Prof. George Wharton James, 
giving the Indian legends of the region, 
studies in geology and a good bibliography. 





—Some time in January, 1901, E. P Dutton & 
Co. will publish “The Painters of Florence 
from the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth Centu. 
ries,” by Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Aay,) author of 
‘“‘ Beatrice d’Este.” This book will give the re- 
sults of recent researches and a brief account 
of the lives and works of the chief Florentine 
painters. It will be appropriately illustrated. 


—Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago, will pub- 
lish shortly a volume entitled, ‘The Expansion 
ofthe American People,” by Prof. Edwin Erle 
Sparks, ef the University of Chicago. The 
book describes the movement of the people 
across the continent, weaving in local history 
at every point and showing how all these in- 
cidents have led to the making of the union. 
Routes of migration, means of travel, and in- 
crease of communication are given a large 
space. The book is profusely illustrated with 
reproductions from photographs of historical 
places and rare wood cuts, which the author 
has spent many years in collecting. 


— The Burrows Brothers Company announce 
anew and complete edition of ‘‘The History 
and General Description of New France,” by 
the Rev. P. F. X. De Charlevoix, S. J., trans- 
lated from the original edition and edi‘ed with 
historical and other notes, by Dr. John Gil- 
mary Shea, with a new memoir and bibliog- 
raphy of the translator by Noah Farnham 
Morrison, and numerous steel portraits, fac- 
similes of ancient maps, etc. It will bein six 
volumes and the edition is limited to 750 
copies. They have alsc ready “ Political De- 
bates Between Abraham Lincoln and Stephen 
A. Douglas” in the celebrated campaign of 
1858 in Illinois, including many speeches of 
each preceding that campaign and also the 
two great speeches of Abraham Lincoln in 
Uhio in 1859. 


—Ginn & Company have just ready “The 
Story of American History,” by Albert F. 
Blaisdell; “ Four Friends,” by Jane Andrews, 
(Stories of the Four Seasons); “‘ Fifty Letters 
of Cicero,” edited with vocabulary by J. H. 
Dillard; “ Lane’s Primary Picture Cards,” (de- 
signs to teach the child to study); and “ Edel- 
steine,” six stories by German authors with 
notes and vocabulary by Richard A. Minck- 
witz. 


— Sir Arthur Seymour Sullivan, the musical 
composer, died suddenly in London, Novem- 
ber 22. Sir Arthur was born in London, May 
13, 1842. Though he wrote much in a serious 
vein, he is best known through his light oper- 
etta work, and in that direction chiefly 
through the operettas composed in co-opera- 
tion with W. 8. Gilbert, such as “H. M. 8. 
Pinafore,” ‘‘The Pirates of Penzance,” and 
** Patience.” 


—Thomas Arnold, son of the famous Dr. 
Arnold of Rugby, brother of Matthew Arnold 
and father of the well-known novelist, Mrs 
Humphrey Ward, di: d in Dablin on November 
12. He was seventy-seven years of age. He 
accompanied the late Cardinal Newman to 
Ireland some years ago, and remained there 
ever since. He was the author of a number of 
works on English literature. Recently he 
wrote letters for the Freeman’s Journal, in 
which he showed a warm sympathy for the 
Filipinos. 


— ‘The Transit of Civilization,” by Dr. Ed- 
ward Eggleston, which pictures the qualities 
and variations of the civilization brought from 
England to America in the seventecnth cen- 
tury,is to be published immediately by D. 
Appleton & Company. Thisis pronounced one 
of the most important examples of culture 
history ever published in this country. Many 
of the themes which are treated have never 
been presented before in anything like an ad. 
equate manner. 
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Easy Method of Teaching Primary 


BENTON’S HAE PY METHOD IN NUMBER, Number by a Primary Teacher. 


A Manual of Instruction for Teachers and Mothers Based on the Principles of Froevel. 
More than two years of work systematized to meet the needs of the Little People and Teachers. 
New Arrangements and New Illustrations leading to accuracy, self-reliance, and love for the study. 


A minimum of board work—a maximum of seat work. ‘ Suggestions on the Multiplication Table are worth the 
price of the book.” 


‘* Earnest teachers cannot afford to be without it.’ — City Superintendent. 
* Every primary teacher will find it helpful no matter what method is being used.”"—A primary teacher. 
Cloth, 8 vo. 177 illustrations. Price 55 cents. Copies can be obtained directly from the author. 


Address EMILY E. BENTON, Croton, Tompkins County. New Yo: k. 





4 TEACHERS’ AGENCIES #% 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 
Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brorfieid Street, Boston. 


Wanted — Teachers for Public 
and Private Schools, men and 


women. Immediate engagements. 
NOAH LEONARD, Ph. D., Prop. 37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
CAROLINA THACHERS’ AGENCY 


Established Reputation, Seventh Year, Business Methods, Reasonable Terms. Not only recommends, but uses 
every honorable means of aiding our members. Covers entire South. Does business the year round. 


F.M. SHERIDAN, Manager, Greenwood, 8. C. 


THE TEACHERS’ EHXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 WASHINCTON STREET. 


Recommends superior teachers. Its recommendations have weight with school officials. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Over 3100 Positions Filled. 























SEND FOR MANUAL 


The N. BE. THACHERS BHZCHANGE 


1. S. PRICE, Manager. Send for Manual. CHAS. C. PRICE, Agt. 


Offices, | 86 Weybosset Street, Providence, R. I. | Telephone, 2478 Providence, R. I. 
*} 902 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 263-12 Hartford, Conn. 


OBJECT—To facilitate the employment of teachers through School Officers. Normal and College Graduates a specialty 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Cc. A. SCOTT, & CO., PROPRIETORS 
We would like to hear from several first-class Grade teachers who are available for better positions. 
free, on application. 








Agency manual 
Offices : 2A Beacon Street, Boston; University Bld., Los Angeles, Cal. 





THe FisK THACHERS’? AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
4 Ashburton P!., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., N. W., Washington 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
370 Cooper Building, Denver. 


25 King St., West, Toronto. 


414 Century B'ld'’g, Minneapolis. 
420 Parrott B'ld'g, San Francisco. 


525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 


Recommends Competent Teachers. 
Formerly Home Teachers Agency. 
35? Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
axter Building, Portland, Me 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. 


Rents and Sells School Property. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 8i CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


T" Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


WM. 0. PRATT, Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
COMPETENT TEACHERS WANTED FOR DIRECT APPLICATIONS. 
If you are ambitious to better your position; or wish to obtain‘a place in another locality; 
or your position is not entirely congenial; communicate with a Bureau which has notified 


members of KNOWN vacancies fur 20 years. If you are a graduate, with a strong 
record, we can help you. NOW is the time to send stamp for information. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Edw. C. Dixon) (420 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia. 


DEWBERRY’S SCHOOL AGENCY 


es F 
Recommends Presidents, Professors, Superintendents, Principals, Assistants, 
Governesses, Music, Art, Elocution, and Commercial Teachers to Schools, 
Colleges, and Families throughout the South and Southwest. 
Faithful. Write for circulars. 











Recommends college and normal 
graduates, specialists, and other 
teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, ane families. 
Advises parents about schools 








Prompt and 


*eFF 
J. M. DEWBERRY, Manager. 


Seven years experience. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Rents and Sells School Property. 
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After the coffee-plants are set out in the 


field, they must be carefully hoed and tended. 


In about four years, the little shrub has grown 
into a good-sized bush, and is ready to bear its 
first -“ of coffee. 


Out ies its shining Siliveneen leaves, peep 
clusters of beautiful, star-shaped blossoms. 
Some of them are as white as snow. Others 
are pale-pink or deep rose-color, like the inside 
of a sea-shell. 


As its delicate petals slowly unfold, there 
comes from the heart of the coffee-blossom, a 
faint, sweet smell, something like that of the 
mneinmas 





When ee blossoms fade wa dian hon 
leave behind them, a small, round berry. When 
ripe, this berry is deep red, like a holly-berry. 





The iiNet were beautiful when they 
were covered with their pretty pink and white 
blossoms. But they are more beautiful, now, 
with the rich crimson of the ripe berries gleam- 
ing against their dark, shining leaves. 





We pick some of these coffee-berries which 
Lang just over our heads, and taste them. They 
have a soft, juicy pulp, like a cherry. They 
_re sweet and not unpleasant, although they 
do not taste like coffee. 





Inside the ben ‘y, we find twin seeds, flat on 
one side and rounded on the other, lying with 
their smooth faces close together. 





Aud it is Pernine of these little seeds, or 
beans, inside the coffee-berry, that all these 
men and women and children are so busy. For 
these same, odd-shaped, little beans ‘are what, 
by and by, will make for us our cups of golden- 
brown coffee. 


After the ripe berries are gathered into the 
great baskets, which the men and women carry 
on their backs, they are hauled from the fields, 





by the little engines, to the great wooden fac- . 


tories which we noticed on our way here. 





Puff, puff, puff—down the hill and away we 
go, with a big load of ripe, juicy coffee-berries. 





Once inside one of the big buildings, we 
hear machines of many kinds, humming and 
whizzing about us. We see broad floors, as 
big as some of our meadows, at home, paved 
with cement. On these smooth floors, millions 
of coffee-beans are drying. 





But before the seeds can be dried, they must 
be taken from the berries. We watch while 
the fresh berries, which came with us from the 
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fields, are poured into a great hopper. We 
see them run through queer machines which — 
mash the sited but do not hurt the seers. 


Then this soft mush of pulp and seeds is 
carried over a long copper cylinder. This 
cylinder is punched full of holes just big 
enough for the beans to sated through. 


Down, Sinn they go, Goating vena a 
kind of canal to a great vat. 


Such a pnonibinns as in little heme have 
next. When they are taken from the water 
they are as white as snow. This shining, 
white coat of the coffee-bean is called its | 
parchment-skin. 





Wearing their close-fitting, clean little coats, 
the tiny beans all go together to one of the 
great drying-floors. There they must lie for a 
long time in the hot sun. 








Each little bean wears, under its parchment- 
coat, a second brighter one, called its silver- 
skin. After the beans are dry as dry can be, 
both these coats must be taken off. 


This is dene by a we mnhinn whieh breaks 
open the skins, and by a fanning machine 
which blows them all away. When both their 
pretty coats have been taken off, the little 
beans are no longer bright and shining, but of 
a dull-green color. 





‘When next we see these busy coffee-beans, 
they are in great sieves, in which are holes of 
different sizes. The big beans drop through 
the big holes, the middle-sized beans run 
through the middle-sized holes, and the little, 
wee beans ~~ through the win wee holes. 





Then ene of the same size are all gathered 
up together, and away they go—rattle—rattle 
—rattle—down sini into —s bags. 





The pore: omens > life is now over 
Packed in these great bags, they are sent away 
to one of the cities of Brazil. 





FOOD MEDICINE 

Scott’s emulsion of cod-liver oil is equally 
food and medicine. 

A little of it sets the stomach at work on some 
easy food — that is medicine. 

How does it “set the stomach at work?” By 
making strength; by creating strength ; by turn- 
ing the oil into body and life — that is food. 


We'll send you a little to try if you like. 
SCOTT & BOWNE. 409 Pearl Street, New York. 
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Ore = <4 |>pecial January Renewal Offer! 
OUR NEW ANIMAL PORTFOLIO FREE 








—The Federation of Women’s Clubs in Illi- 
nois adopted the following resolution at a late 
meeting in Rockford, October 18, and placed 
the matter in the hands of a committee to se- 
cure the necessary legislation : 


‘THIS new addition to our popular series of 

Portfolios contains reproductions of the fol- 
lowing masterpieces, size 9 x 12, printed on excep- 
tionally heavy glazed paper. 





“Resolved, That the Federated Clubs of IIli- MORNING: GREETING . , ; . Swinstead 
nois take under advisement the subject of in- FELINE AFFECTION . ; i : - Bradley 
— = ie yo —_ lead to on MATERNITY , . ; : Debat Ponsan 
neces egislation for providing a pension THE SHEEPFOLD . : ; : i : Jacque 
for all teachers of the public schools of the AR . Bonheu 
state, said pension to be paid to teachers hav- AN OLD ore wai : ; ; ; Du “ 
ing taught for twenty consecutive years in the ee Seat aes ; ; ; ; ’ : 2 ae 
state.” . F : i : 
: a (Portrait of Landseer ) 
—Galveston’s Past History.—In 1857 the entire PHARAOH'S HORSES . 7 ; : . Herting 


island wa: flooded so that it disappeared from 
view; the town was small and the loss of life 
inconsiderable. On October 3, 1867, it was 
again under water, in Mechanic Street, the 
principal thoroughfare, where water was 
six feet deep. In 1871 it was twice under " ‘ ‘ D 

water in June and again in September. In The above Portfolio will be sent postpaid to all subscribers of PRIMARY 
October, 1873, in September, 1875, in December,] EDUCATION who will pay their subscription one year in advance from this 
1877, and 1886 the town had severe floods. The | issue on or before February I, 1901. 

storm of 1875 was almost as severe as the 
late one; forty persons were drowned. 


HIGHLAND SOLITUDE . . ‘ : : Roe 
AT THE WATERING TROUGH Dagnan-Bouveret 


(Regular Price, 50 Cents) 





The island is composed ot sand and does not You may have one of the following if you prefer, Viz. 3 — 
resist the action of the waves. Possibly a sea 
wall could be built at great expense. Portfolio of Presidents, Portfolio of Authors, Portfolio of Madonnas 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEN- 


DENCE OF NATIONAL EDU- |[ QOK AT THE ADDRESS LABEL ON THIS ISSUE 


CATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 





The next meeting of this Association will be or on the wrapper around it, and this will inform you if your sub- 
held in University Hall, in the Fine Arts scription is in arrears and how much — figure up the amount due 
Building, 203-207 Mich‘gan Boulevard, Chicago, _ including July and August) to January 
Feb. 26, 27, 28. Two evening lectures will be at 10 cents per copy (not including July and August) to January, 
arranged for, both given in the same hall. As 1901, then send us this amount together with a remittance of $1.00 
the size of the hall is limited, admissioa will for your subscription to one year from date (to January, 1902), 
be confined to members of the Department, : 

President Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale, las been es: James Smith sionifies that Mr. Smith’s subserip- 


secured to give the lecture on the evening of 
the 26th. It is planned to devote one session 
ofthe meeting to reports of what is actually 
being done in the subjects of domestic econ- 
omy and manual training in the elementary 


Feb 99 


Boston 











tion is in arrears from Feb. ’99, and he owes for 9 copies to Jan. 
’°00 —then his subscription from Jan. ’01 to Jan. ‘02 would be one 





schools of several cities where this work has dollar more, making Mr. Smith’s remittance $1.90 to entitle him to 
been organized. It is not the purpose to de- a portfolio, 

vote this time to theoretical discussion of 

these subjects, but to reports of what is actu- uUshHK THIS BLANK 


ally being accomplished, with something of 
the details of administration in carrying on 


this work. SPECIAL RENEWAL OFFER 


One afternoon will be devoted to round table}! Paycational Publishing Company, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston : — 
discussions. The superintendents of the large . . 


cities will constitute one group, and the Enclosed please find..........................t0 pay my subscription to PRIMARY 


state superintendents another. The remaining || 17,704 TION to January, 1902. Please send me postpaid your New Animal 
members of the Department will divide up Port Li sit] + den 
into probably three groups for the discussion ortfo to wuhowl charge. 





of questions of special interest to superinten- Name se 
dents. Rooms will be provided in the Audi- City : 
torium Hotel to accommodate these groups. ; , 

An effort is being made to have reports of || Street address ooo... oeccececesesesevsseeseeeneneeees State 











two or three new and interesting experiments 
in educational work, which it is hoped may be 


of interest to all in attendance. j TEACHERS WANTED. Registration 

New York State Teachers A BICY ony #1. Positions that must be 

Send for FREE SAMPLE filled. Send for application blank. 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y. A. M. EMERSON, A.M., Ph.D., LL.B, 

E. Y. Emerson, M.S., Assistant Manager. Proprietor and Manager. 


FRE 




















HANDSOME 


A_HANDSOME 


COUCH 











CLS SSR 
Think of it, you can get an Upholstered Couch, 2 pairs of bs gee 
Lace Curtains &a handsomeset of Table Silverware,forsell- Sa ey ee at lls x 
ing our Kemedies. There is no chance or deception about this ad- olsfaporeyel 6 16 (o TSS isiojs 


vertisement. We speak the truth & nothing but thetruth. We are rN 
determined to introduce our Remedies intoevery household, and Diaita NBs fie) ae el 
every person answering this advertisement who will sell enly 
6 boxes A A ay age | re a positive cure foe oo 
bunions and callous feet, will receive our generous offer 0} 

d Upholstered Couch & two pairs of Nottingham Lace Curtains, with a Sterling Silver plated Buttes —_ 
ft Spoon, & a beautifully engraved Salt & Pepper Set, which we give absolutely free for selling ealy x3 
= Sr Balve at 25 eta, abox. If youagree to sell the Salve, write to-day and we will send them by mail. ben os 

“FE : ‘ou send us the @1.60 & we guarantee if you comply with the offer we shall send you with the Silverware we 
PRICE 15 CENTS PER BOX OF 100 holstered Couch & 2 pairs of Nottingham Lace Cartains will be given absolutely free. earean 0 
reliable concern, with a reputation for square & honest dealing. & we guarantee to do exactly as ve my. r Lace 
CUSHMAN & DENISON, Manufacturers | Gurtain are ‘yards lone & over a yard wide, qine Sider “They are well stuffed, benutituly upholstered 
aare full size, ove’ \e 
238 W. 23rd ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. ach handecmel colored velour, and when shipped are sent from the factory by frel Ppt dlrwet bo Tonk nm 
Mention PRimMaArny EDUCATION- MANUFAOTURER® BUPPLY DEPARTMENTR, No. 65 FIFTH AVE., ‘ 
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We must now say good-bye to Beppo and 
take a long rail-road trip to the busy, bustling 
city of Rio Janeiro. Why do you suppose 
some of our finest coffee is called Rio coffee? 


We never saw so many peddlers as there 
are here. Fish and fruit are sold from house 
to house. What has that queer-looking man 
hanging over his shoulder? Why, strings 
and strings of onions, all braided together. 
The cooks in Rio Janeiro buy their onions by 
the yard—think of it! 


Where does all that cackling and hissing 
come from? Oh, see that fat negro woman, 
wearing a bright yellow turban. She is carry- 
ing acrate of chickens and geese on her woolly 
head. She sells live fowls from door to door. 


Strong negroes carry heavy bags of coffee 
on their heads as if they. were filled with 
feathers. (They pile them up on the sidewalks 
or on the floors of the -big factories. They 
empty out coffee, they shovel up coffee, they 
fill and re-fill the great bags. 


One big bag has broken open, and a stream 
of green coffee-beans rattles down into the 
gutter. Down after them, jumps a little negro 
girl. She gathers up all she can in the skirt 
of her red dress, and then away she runs for 


jan., Igor 


home, all her kinky curls bobbing up and 
down. She will wash the beans and sell them 
in the city market. 


the strong sacks of coffee-beans to the great 
ocean-steamers lying in the harbor. 


Many of them are going to New York and 
Boston. The people of the United States 
drink more coffee than the people of any 
other nation. 


1 


Not many years ago, people bought the 
green coffee-beans, browning them in the oven 
at home, and grinding them in small coffee- 
mills—a little at a time—just enough for break- 
fast, perhaps. 


Now all that browning and grinding is done 
for us, and when our coffee comes to us it is 
the fragrant tiny bits all know so well. 


So all we have to do is to steep it, add 
sugar and cream just to suit our tastes—and 
drink it. But let us remember 


Balmy breath of coffee-flowers, 

Sweets from berries in bright bowers, 

Spicy warmth of seeds are ours— 
When we drink our coffee! 





HAVE YOU SEEN 
The Dog of Flanders? 


/ 
By Louise DE 1A RAME 


Edited for use in schools by S. D. JENKINS, formerly editor 
of PopuLaR EpucaTor. Boards, 30. cents ; Cloth, 40 cents. 


This is one of the most charming little supplementary 
readers ¢f the year. It takes the child away from his own 
doorstep and sets him down in old Antwerp, in little Bel- 
gium. It is full of geography, nature study, child and ani- 
mal life. ‘Through it the little reader may live with the 
beautiful Flemish orphan boy, born in poverty, but with a 
genius for art; he may play, toil, and in imagination die 
with the noble dog Petrasche ; unconsciously he must 
draw from it lessons in morals and ethics, deep and per- 
manent. The book is charmingly written, so that the 
thought is easily grasped. 


ALSO, BY SAME AUTHOR 


The Child of Urbino 


Or, the Story of Raphael 


Edited for use in schools as a Third Reader by S. D. 
Jenkins. Cl. Price, 30 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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TART the children right and it will 

be very easy to keep them right. 

The first step in the right direction 
is to see that they are provided with 


DIXON’S 
AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE 
PENCILS 


Send 16c. in Stamps for Samples, 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


BUSY WORK 








Sentence Building—Reading—Writing— 
Spelling —-Drawing—Counting—Rondebush 
—Vertical Script and Print, 200 Cards—3o0 
Words with Capitals—75 Picture Cards— 
- Drawings very simple. 


Sample Box, complete, 25 cents, 
Free Circular. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FR e Book Store by Mail. 


Wholesale Prices. 
Write for our catal< | 416 pages, 6x9 jnabes: post- 
age6cents. Adver 15,000 oks Bibles, 
A may he Wholesale Prices. 
All book. carried in —_ Best catalog ever print- 
ed and sent free of charg 


THE BOOK SUPPLY CO. "366- 8 Wabash Ave. Chicago 


1000 »w 
« Words 


To Spell, Mark, Use and Define. 
Preparedg@by GERTRUDE ELLIS SKINNER 


Tne list is the result of actual experience. 
Words misspelled by teaches in their corre- 
spondence, and words misused by teachers 
during Mre. Skinner’s visits, at their schools, 
were jotted down, and these make the list. 

The arrangement is: 

lst Column. The word spelled. 
24 Column. Diacritically marked. 
31 Column. Used or defined. 

Reserve pages for preservation of trouble- 

some words are added as part of the book. 


Best 7th and 8th Grade 
Spelling Work on the Market 


INDORSEMENT 

It was indeed an inspiration for the day to 
be opened with a lesson that was universally 
prepared — an inspiration not only to the 
student teachers Dut as well to the instruc. 
tora, who, I may confess, were sometimes 
put ‘to shame by the wonderfal animation 
displayed by the students toward this part of 
their instiiute woik. EK. E. MCINTIRE 
Flexible Binding, L5c. Board, 25c. 

Special prices for class use. 


One copy only 12c. to the person wh) men- 
tions this paper. Stamps accepted. 


WILLIAM G. SMITH & COMPANY, 
Minneapolis, : $ : : 








Minnesota 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


monthly, 28 pages, the leading Southern 
educational journal, reduced to 25c. a 
year, with 10c. dialogue free. Send now. 
Address FREE PUBLISHING CO., 
DOVER, TENN. 





Se ei i i i i 








— Extra copies*of this month’s Supplement 
may be obtained at five cents per copy. 


—In “ Literary Friends and Acquaintance,” 
Mr. W. D. Howells describes his reminiscences 
of those who occupied the leading position in 
letters in his young days. Emerson, Lowell, 
Hawthorne, Taylor, Holmes, Whitman, Long” 
fellow, and that delightful group of personali- 
ties who made Boxcton a great literary center a 
quarter of a century ago, were all known to 
Mr. Howells as fellow-wo kers as well as 
friends, and of them he writes as probably no 
other living person could. The book is hand- 
somely bound and beautifully illustrated with 
portraits and photographs of spots sacred to 
all who love good literature. Price, $2.50. 
(Harper & Bros.) 


— Nothing is of more importance in the edu- 
cation of children than their training in a 
knowledge of the ways and lives cf the chil- 
dren cf other lands. This is what makes “The 
Children of the Cold” such a valuable volume. 
It treats of the Eskimo children in a pictu 
resque, interesting and scholarly manner. 

The author pictures the everyday life of 
these Arctic people so vividly that it is hard 
to believe they are not near neighbors. There 
is the flavor of personal experience on every 
page, as the writer lives the 1 fe over again in- 
stead of giving dry descriptions. 

The customs, games and sports of the fur- 
clad Eskimo children make up a large part of 
the took and give a more complete knowledge 
of them than can be found in any other or all 
other Eskimo books put together. 

The illustrations are abundant, interesting 
and tell a svory without words. 

The teacher who has this book to fall back 
upon when he takes up this subject will be 
tich in resource, and the children who are 
fortunate enough to get it for a supplementary 
ceader will devour it like ‘‘ Arabian Nights.” 

— The Canadian Teacher. 


Henry Ward f£eecher's Successor. 

Rev. Newell D. Hillis, of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, New York, is preach:ng a series of 
sermons ou “ What is left of Christianity now 
that the Critical Epoch has Passed; a Study of 
a Return of the Tide cf Faith.” These sermons 
are published in full in Monday’s issue of the 
Brooklyn Daily Lagle—a paper which gives 
special attention to New York City pulpit 
reports. 


—There is more Catarrh in this section of 
the country than all other diseases put to- 
gether, and uniil the last f.w years was sup- 
posed to be in: urable. Fora great many years 
doc‘ ors pronounced it a local disease, and pre- 
scribed local remedies, and by constantly fail- 
ing to cure with local treatment, pronounced 
it incurable. Science has proven catarrh to 
be a constitutional disease, and, iherefore, 
requires constitutional treatment. Hail’s 
Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F.J.Cheney & 
Co., To edo, Ohio, is the only constitutional 
cure on the market. It is taken internally in 
doses from ten drops to ate spoonfal. It acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Thy offer one hundred dollars 
for any case it failstocure. Send for circulars 
and testimonials. Address F. J.CHENEY &Co., 
Toledo, Obio. 

aa Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hali’s Family Pills are the best. 
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Your First Grade Class ie no now far 
enough advanced to use 


IDEAL BUSY WORK 


tothe greatest advantage. Send for 
free catalogue. 


THE IDEAL BUSY WORK CO., 
240 West 66th St. - Chicago, Ill 





No Gripe, Pain 


Or discomfort, no irritation of the in- 
testines— but gentle, prompt, thorough 
healthful cleansing, when you take 


Hood’s Pills 


Sold by all druggists. 25 cents. 











THOUGHT HEALING,— The under- | 
| signed claims to have discovered the 
mental law governing vital action, To 
further scientific knowledge, he off: rs 


| his services without charge. Corre- 


| spondence welcomed from thoce in 
need of t eatm nt. Letters requiring 
reply should contain 3 2-cent stamps. 
EDGAR G. 


BRADFORD, D. M., Brook- | 


Iyn, N. Y. 











TEACHERS; Send for catalogue of 
» Chromo Reward and 
Souvenir Cards, Drawing, ey ition, 
Language, History, Reading, habet, 
Busy-Work, N umber, Sentence, *: Perfect? 
Henor, Merit, Credit, and Prize Cards. 
Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Entertain- 
ments, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, and 
Teachers’ Books, School Alds, Diplomas, 
School Reports, Certificates, and various 
useful supplies for teachers. dress, 
A.J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN PA. 





ALL EASTERN TEACHERS 
WANT A 
Western Educational Publication 


The Rest in the.... 
Pacific Northwest is 
“THE NORTHWEST SCHOOL JOURNAL” 


ELLENS8URG, WASHINGTON. 
#1.00 per Year 





Ask Your Tealer for FRANKLIN’S 


STUDENT’S CRAYONS 


14 Wax Crayons 21-2 long, 3-16 diam., in round 
wooden box, each crayon paper wrapped, with name 


of color stated. Box protects crayons. Clear, bright 
colors. Packed for schools, any assortment desired, 
no extra charge, or furnished in bulk. Send for 


crayon leaflet. Samples mailed, 5 cents. 


FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


WE TEACH MEDICINE 


To women. 





This is a new proposition, Send 


for catalogue “ S.” 


Northwestern University Woman’s 
Medical School, 


333-339 South Lincoln Street. Chicago. 





50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 






Anyone sending a sketch and descri may 


ulckly ascertain S oer opinion 
oven on is probably patentable, Co fom unica. 
tions strict] ponidentiel, Hand 


sent free. Oldest epenee ha? = yg” a 
in 


aten 
- special notice, Wn, RB 


American, 


A handsomely Ghastoated enema Jereest cir- 
culation of any scientific ‘erms, $3 a 
Herma, 6 


MUN four months, $1 Baa | 





UNH &Co,seromsen New ork 
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SURE NS 


24+L=4 






So sure is the} 
user of 


Carter’s| 
Ink 


to be satisfied 


that Carter’s is THE 
BEST. Send for 
“Inklings” and a 
sample tube of Car- 
ter’s Paste, FREE. 


CARTER’S INK CO., 
AR TOSTON. 


























Primary Manual Training 


METHODS IN FORM STUDY, 
CLAY, PAPER AND COLOR WORK 


By Carouine F. CuTLer, 
Special Instructor in Manual Training to 
the Primary Teachers of Boston. 


CLOTH. FULLY ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, 75 CTs. 





Educational Publishing Co., 
50 Bromfield St., Boston 


New York Chicago 


San Francisco 





TO EDUCATORS WHO EXPECT 
TO VISIT THE PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION, BUFFALO, 1901. 


Fellow workers, we assume that you intend 
to visit The Pan-American Exposition, Niag- 
ara Falls and the historic Niagara Frontier 
during your next summer’s vacation. We be- 
lieve you will be pleased to learn that arrange- 
ments are under way for your especial accom- 
modation, safety and convenience. Knowing 
the difficulties that teachers have experienced 
on such occa3ions, a party of Buffalo school 
men have organized the Teacher’s Pan-Tourist 
Company with the intention of accomplishing 
aix definite objects: 


1 Assist visiting teachers to secure desira- 
ble accommodations. 


2. Insure them against fraud, misrepresent- 


ation and anxiety as to baggage; furnish guid- 
ance, transportation, etc., while here. 


3 Enable them to count the cost. The com- 
pany’s propositions, as outlined in its pro- 
spectus, enable the teacher to know exactly 
the amount of her necessary expenses. 


4 Enable them to see the Pan-American 
Exposition, Buffalo and its historic environs, 
Niagara Falls, Whirlpool Rapids, and the Won. 
derful Gorge completely, with the least possi- 
ble outlay of time, money and energy. 


5. Establish a Teachers’ Headquarters 
where the fraternity may meet either socially 
or professionally. 


6. Provide plans which will enable teachers 
in large or small parties to keep together 
without paying hotel and boarding house 
rates. 


The company does all the drudgery, you en- 
joy yourself. You cannot afford to start for 
the Pan-American Exposition without first 
learning what we can do for you. Write for 
full particulars. Address The Teachers’ Pan- 
Tourist Company, 433 Mooney-Brisbane Build- 
ing, Buffalo, N. Y. 





HAVE PURCHASED 


“aa 


THE PLATES AND COPYRIGHTS 


and now control the publication of the 


Tppical Forest Trees in Pbotogravure 9112. 


First Series. 


Black Oak. 

White Pine 
American Elm. 
Lombardy Poplar. 
Tamarack 

Soft Maple. 
Willow. 

White Birch, 


Second 
Red Oak 


3. 


5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


1. 
2 
3 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7 
8 


Beech, 
40c. a Series; 


I heartly approve of the idea and think the photo- 
graphs will do a great deal of good. The tree habit 
with trunk and leaf habit is admirable. 


Joun M. Couttsr, 
Dept. of Botany, University of Chicago. 


Silver Leaf Poplar. 
Hickory. 

Hard Maple, 

Fir Balsam. 

White Ash. 

White Cedar. 


Series. Third Series. 


White Oak. 

Black Walnut. 

Horse Chestnut. 
Basswood or Linden. 
Black Ash. 
Butternut. 

Locust. 

Bitternut Hickory. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


the Three Series, $1.00, postpaid. 


Sirs:—Enclosed please find a check for $15.00, 
for which please forward copies of your publication. 
They are just what we need 

Yours truly, 
G STRAUBENMULLER, 
Associate Superintendent, New York. 


BIRDS AND NATURE one year and a complete set of these 
Forest Trees for only $2.00. 


A. W. MUMFORD, Publisher, - 


QO 














ver plated knives, 92 forks, 12 tea 
ing our Remedies. 
& to prove it, eve 
tive cure for con: 
decorated set & 48 pieces of allver 
Salt & P set which we give absolutel 
we +~ Pills by mail, when sold vy us the 
with t! & Salt & 


Butter knife, 8: ene Spoon 
= ocotated ‘set t Ty ib & Pepper cts 
family use. Address 


144 sleee a 
silverware full size for 


4, se / 
: A ae eae Ararechance. No de- 
7) an = ception,wespeak nothing 
oR ~<a ae but the truth. Youcanget 
a full size decorated breakfast, dinner or tea set (144 pieces) & 12 sil- 
tea spoons & 12 table spoons for gell- 
We have a reputation for square & honest dealing 


honest person who sells 6 

ry cy indigestion & torpid liver, =e a receive our 

plated table ware wi 

Aaj i hee the6 boxesof Pills. Do 

i uaranteeif you comply with our offer we shall send you 
e 


144 DINNER SET 


PIECE 


48 PIECES SILVERWARE 








xes of our Vegetable Pills at yf oto. ples: 

nerous offer o: 

th a beautiful Butter knife, 8: a 
n’t send a cent, order to-day by & 






12 Knives 12 Forks, 12 ——2e 





‘ea 8 
We are an old reliable concern, tee th 
L. OETTNER, Supt.,Dept. g 30 W. ifstm et Re OLE, 


TH ST.,N. ¥.OITY. 


A MAP 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


SIZE 48X34 INCHES 


MOUNTED TO HANG ON 
THE WALL 


PRICE 15 CENTS 


This map is particularly interesting and 
valuable, as it shows in colors the dif- 
ferent divisions of territory in America 
acquired since the Revolution. The 
original thirteen states, Louisiana_pur- 
chase, the Texas annexation, the Gads- 
den purchase,. the cession by Mexico 
and the Northwest acquisitions by dis- 
covery and settlement. 
on receipt of price, 


It will be sent 
fifteen cents. 


) R.R.. CHICAGO 








A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
RB. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM 
OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 


Removes Tan, 






e Pimples, 

No % Frec k les, 
wm @ €. Moth Patches, 
—$3eas= Rash and Skin 
L=pxeos diseases, and 
re — tx every blemish 
£2 on be auty, 

5: Slsr and defies de- 
© tection. On its 

a z, virtues it has 





stood the test 
of fifty-two 
years; no 
other has and 
is so harmless, 


we taste it to 
be sure i is 
properly 
made. Accept 
no counterfeit 
of simi lar 


. name. The 
distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayer, said to a ladyof the haut-ton 
(a patient): As you ladies willuse them, I recommend, *Gou- 
aud's Cream’ asthe least harmful of all the skin preparations."’ 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
— U.S.., Canada and Europe. 
ERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’ r, 37 Great Jones St., 


10 CENTS 


Supplementary 
Reading 


Black Beauty 

Cricket on the Hearth 
Hiawatha 

Evangeline 

Gulliver’s Travels 
Robinsoe Crusoe 
Twice Told Tales 
House of Seven Gables 
Christmas Carol 


Paper, iO Cents 
Limp Cloth, 15 Cents 
Full Cloth, 25 Cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


50 Bromfield Street, Bcston 


N.Y. 

















} New York Chicago San Francisco 
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THE ARMY OF HEALTH 


The Army in the Philippines Insignificant 
Compared wit! This One. 

If all the people in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Great Britain who make daily use 
of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets could be as- 
sembled together it would make an army 
that would outnumber our army of one hun- 
dred thousand by at least five to one. 

Men and women, who are broken down in 
health, are onlya part of the thousands who 
use this popular preparation, the ater 
number are people who are in fair health but 
who know that the way to keep well is to 
keep the digestion perfect and use Stuart’s 
Tablets as regularly as meal time comes to 
insure good digestion and proper assimila- 
tion of food. 

Prevention is always better than cure and 
disease can find no foothold if the digestion 
iskentin good working order by the daily 
use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Mr. Thomas Seale, Mayfield, Calif, says: 
“Have used and recommended Stuart’s Tab- 
lets because there is nothing like them to 
keep the stomach right.” 

Miss Lelia Dively, 4627 Plummer 8t., Pitts- 
burg, Pa., writes: “I wish everyone to know 
how grateful I am for Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets. I suffered for a ng time and did 
not know what ailed me. I fost flesh right 
— until one day I noticed an advertise- 
ment of these tablets and immediately 
bought a 50 cent box atthe drugstore Iam 
only on the second box and am gaining in 
flesh and color. -I have at last found some- 
thing that has reached my ailment.” 

From Mrs. Del. Eldred, Sun Prairie, Wis. : “I 
was taken dizzy very suddenly during the hot 
weather of the pastsummer. After ten days 
of constant dizziness I went to our local phy- 
sician, who said my liver was torpid and I 
had overheated my blood; he doctored me 
fortwo weeks without much improvement; 
I finally thought of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets (which I had used long before for vari- 
ous bad feelings) and the first three tablets 
helped me. 

“They are easily the best all around fam- 
ily medicine I ever used.” 

The army of people who take Stuart’s Tab- 
lets are mostly people in fairly good health, 
and who keep well by taking them regularly 
after meals. They contain no opiates, co- 
caine or any cathartic or injurious drugs, 
simply the natural peptones and digestives 
which every weak stomach lacks. 

Stuart’s a Tablets are sold by 
druggists everywhere in United States, Can- 
ada, and Great Britain. 








NOTES. 


— Teachers, don’t mutilate your papers with 
pins or fasteners. The Gem Paper Clip is the 
only satisfactory device for the temporary at- 
tachment of your examination papers, compo- 
sitions, spelling blanks, etc., without mutila- 
tion. A picture of this device in en advertise- 
ment on another page, depicts clearly its use- 
fulness to teachers. A sample package will 
be sent to all teachers who will mention 


PRIMARY EDUCATION, by addressing Cushman . 


& Denison, 240-242 West 234 Street, New York 
City. ' 


— To discover whether there are any features 
on criminals which are common to that class 
will be the object of the investigation to be 
made by the child-study department of the 
Chicago Board of Education. Each inmate 
will undergo a thorough and systematic exam- 
ination in accordance with the methods em- 
ployed in the child-study department. It is 
expected that this work will take about a 
month, and that when it is finished much in- 
teresting information regarding the class of 
boys who are in the school will have been 
obtained.— Philadelphia Medical Journai. 


COLUMBIA CALENDAR FOR i901. 


The 1901 edition of tiie Columbia desk calen- 
dar has made its appearance. This unique 
and useful compilation has been issued annu- 
ally for the last sixteen years and has come to 
be regarded as an indispensable article in our 
business offices. The new edition preserves 
the leading characteristics of its predecessors 
but shows marked improvement as regards 
presswork and binding. The calendar is being 
distributed by the American Bicycle Co., 
Columbia Sales Departme: t, Hartford, Conn. 
It will be sent to subscribers to PRIMARY 
EDUCATION for five 2.cent stamps, just enough 
to cover cost of production. 





MAKE LIFE MISERABLE 


IT’S THE LITTLE THINGS THAT 
DO 80. 


How frequently you hear people complain 
of “only a slight case of piles,” often claim 
ing that the trouble is merely temporary, in- 
duced by costiveness, or sedentary habits. 

It may be some satisfaction to console 
yourself in this way, but it is much better to 
check the trouble at once. You can’t do it 
too soon. 

In time these little rectal tumors will grow 
from the size of a grape seed, until a knot of 
them results as large as pigeons’ eggs. 

These become inflamed and tender to the 
touch and cause itching, stinging and throb- 
bing pain. ; 

Thus the disease continues from bad to 
worse, until the patient can bear the annoy- 
ance no longer. 

The Pyramid Pile Cureisa perfectly safe 
and certain cure for piles in any of these 
stages. It goes to the very source of the 
trouble and drives out all inflammation, 
causing the tumors to subside and all the 
membranes to resume their normal, healthy 
condition. 

Piles lead to too many complications to 
trifle with every remedy that comes along. 
People have found it pays to use a standard 
remedy like the Pyramid Pile Cure, which 
for ten years has been tested in thousands of 
cases. 

Physicians use the Pyramid Pile Cure in 
preference to surgical operations, because 
they know it contains no cocaine, morphine, 
or poisonous drug, and because it is no 
longer an experiment. 

The Pyramid Pile Cure is in suppository 
form to be used at night and causes no de- 
tention from business, is painless and costs 
but 50 cents at any drug store in the United 
States and Canada. 








Two NEW BOOKS FOR PRIMARY 


TEACHERS 





Outlines for Primary and Kindergarten Classes 


in the Study of Nature and Related Subjects 
By E. MAUD CANNELL and MARGARET E. WISE 


Size, 7 1-2 x 5 inches. 


162 pp. Binding, green cloth. 


This book gives, for each month of the school year, and for each week of these months, an outline for the primary elass in nature and 
general subjects. These outlines give a “General Thought” for each month, for example: DECEMBER —“ Preparations for Winter Seen in 
the Storing up of Resources.” They give a subject for each week and outline its development; they give the Songs and Games to be used; 
stories to be told or read to the children; materials to be used. They indicate what may be done in connection with the general thought in 
modeling, cutting, pasting, drawing. They refer the teacher to books from which she can get songs and stories, 
found to be a very delightful help by all primary teachers. 


Price, 75 cents 


It is a book which will be 





Size, 7 1-2.x 5 ins. 
This is not a text-book. 


Chap. X. The Eye. 
Chap. XVI. Exercise and Rest. 


Over aoo illustrations. 


NEBDS OF THE BODY. Chap. XI. Air. 
Chap. XVII. Temperance Teaching. 


HALLOCK’S SUGGESTIONS FOR PRIMARY AND 
INTERMEDIATE LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY 


A Study of Its Structure and Needs Correlated with Nature Study 
By Mrs. Etta B. HALLOCK, Lecturer on the Teaching of Physiology and Hygiene before the Massachusetts Teachers’ Institute. 
Cloth Binding. 75 cts.; to teachers, 60 cts. ; postage, 8 cts. 
It is a book of methods for teachers. The only book of this character published as far as we know; certainly 
the only one giving, in any complete or helpful way, suggestions for the treatment of this important subject. 
is a dry, uninteresting subject, dreaded alike by pupils and teachers. 


gested in this book, it may be made interesting and profitable. 
this book which will so greatly help every teacher reading it to make the teaching of Physiology profitable. 


The Table of Contents gives an idea of the scope of this work: 


STRUCTURE. Chap. I. Life—the Human Body. Chap. II. The Fore-Limbs of Animals—the Arm. Chap. III. Means of Locomo-. 
tion —the Leg. Chap. IV. The Trunk. Chap. V. The Heart and Neck. ’ 
ORGANS OF SPECIAL SENSE. Chap. VI. The Skin. Chap. VII. The Mouth. Chap. VIII. The Nose. Chap. IX. The Ear. 


194 pages. 


Chap. XII. Food. Chap. XIII. Water. 


By correlating it with other subjects and employing the methods sug- 
Mrs. Hallock has done a great service to the schools in the preparation of 


Chap. XIV. Sunshine. 


Physiology, as generally taught, 


Chap. XV. Clothing. 








Our Catalog describes many other Books for Primary Teachers. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK, 


Send for it if you have not a copy. 
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Our School Calendar 


Jan. 6. Benjamin Franklin. 
Read Story of Franklin, No. 29 Five Cent 
Classic. 
Also, Autobiography of Franklin, 10 cents. 
Get Blackboard Stencil of Franklin, 5 cents. 


Jan. 6. Joan of Arc. 


Read Juan of Arc, No. 193 Five Cent Classic. 
Get Stencil of Joan of Arc, 5 cents. 


Jen. 7. Gen. Putnam. 


Read Story of Putnam, No. 26 Five Cent 
Classic. 


Jan. 12. Tennyson. 
Read Enoch Arden, No. 10 Five Cent 
Classic. 


Get Blackboard Stencil of Tennyson, 5 cents. 


Jan. 18. Webster. 
Read Story of Webster, No. 30 Five Cent 
Classic. \ 


Also, from Webster’s Bunker Hill Orations, 
Ten Cent Classic. 
Get Stencil of Webster, 5 cents. 


Jan. 19. James Watt. 


Read Story of James Watt, No. 64 Five Cent 
Classic. 


Get Stencil of Locomotive, 5 cents. 


Jan. 21. Fremont. 

Read Story of Fremont & Carson, No. 100 
Five Cent Classic. 
Jan. 25. Robert Burns. 

Read from Cotter’s Saturday Night and other 
Poems, No. 80 Five Cent Classic. 
Jan. 27. Mozart. 


Read Story « f Mozart, 10 cents. 
Get Stencil of Mozart, 5 cents. 


Feb. 7. Charles Dickens. 


Read Story of Dickens, No. 147 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Read from Little Nell, 40 cents. 

Christmas Carol}, 10 cents. 

Cricket on the Hearth, Io cents. 

Get Blackboard Stencils of Dickens, 5 cents; 
Littl: Nell, 5 cents. 


Feb. 11. Thomas A. Edison. 


Read Story of Edison, No. 60 Five Cent 
Classic. 


Feb. 11. Daniel Boone. 


Read Story of Boone, No. 98 Five Cent 
Classic. 


Feb. 12. Abraham Lincoln. 

Read Story of Lincoln, No. 31 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Read from Speeches of Lincoln, No 142 Five 
Cent Classic. 

Get Stencils of Lincoln, 5 cents; Lincoln’s 
Boyhood, 5 cents. 

Also, Large Stencil of Lincoln, 15 cents. 


Feb. 18. Charles Lamb. 


Read from Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 
10 cents. 


Feb. 22. Washington. 

Read Story of Washington, No. 28 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Life of Washington, No. 146 Five Cent 
Classic. ~ 

Washington’s Farewell Address, No. 66 Five 
Cent Classic. 

Get Blackboard Stencil of Washington, 5 cents 

Washington on Horseback, 5 cents. 

Mount Vernon, 5 cents. 

Capitol, 10 cents. 


Also, Large Stencil of Washington, 15 cents. 


Feb. 27. Longfellow. 
Descendant of Priscilla, the Puritan Maiden. 


Read Story of Longfellow, No. 89 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Selections fror- Longfellow, No. 125 Five 
Cent Classic. 

Evangeline, 5 cents and 10 cents. 

Hiawatha, 10 cents. 

Courtshi, of Miles Standish, ro cents. 

Get Blackboard Stenci's of Longfellow, Hia- 
watha, Puritan Maiden, Indian in Canve, Deer, 
May flower, 


Also, Large Stencil of Longfellow, 15 cents 


Extra Stencils for Blackboard 
Decoration. 


The Coat of Arms, so arranged as to be suit- 
able for the head-piece of Roll of Honor, if 
desired. On paper, 18x 24 inchcs. Price, 10 
cents. 


The word “ Welcome” in a Wreath of Flow- 
ers, very handsome, 10 cents. Large “ Wel- 
come,” 25 cents. 


Complete Alphabet, Fancy Letters 5 inches 
high, Daisy pattern. Price, 20 cents. 


U. S. Flag, 5 cents. Large Spread Eagle, 
with National Emblems, very handsome, 24 x 36, 
20 cents. Liberty Bell, 5 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


5° Bromfield Street, Boston 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LITERARY NOTE. 


Perhaps no plan for help- 
ing teachers through an educa- 
tional journal has ever been a 
greater success than the series 
of “ Teaching Reading in Ten 
Cities,” which appeared last 
year in Primary Epucation. 
Everybody who is responsible 
for the teaching of little chil- 
dren is keenly interested in the 
problem of teaching them to 
read. ‘The ways are numerous. 
The resuits record every shade 
of satisfaction and dissatisfac- 
tion known to teachers. Ru- 
mors of what was being done 
in this branch of instruetion in 
other schools reached the teach- 
ers; but they could not go and 
see for themselves. For this 
reason the work of the primary 
schools in ten leading cities of 
the Union was brought to them 
by means of this valuable series, 
prepared ejther by the primary 
supervisor or a leading teacher 
in each locality. The scheme 
became popular at once. Here 
was a chance to visit other 
schools and compare notes 
without leaving their own work. 
Many school principals used 
each instalment as it appeared 
as the text fora teachers’ meet- 
ing for the study of teaching 
youngest children toread. The 
ten articles cover every promi- 
nent method or system for 
teaching reading to beginners 
now in use in our public 
schools, and primary teachers 
have found in them the help, 
the breadth, and the inspiration 
that the series was designed to 
give. 

It is a happy thought of the 
publishers of Primary Epuca- 
TION to arrange these articles in 
book form for more convenient 
use and quick reference by 
teachers. May the new readers 


appreciate them as much as did 
the first, and may the first enjoy 
them all over again. 


Eva D. Kewioaa. 


Editor of Primary Education. 
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THE FOLLOWING DESIGNS ARE ON 
i PAPER, 
AVERAGING 18x36 INCHES. 


Price only 5 cents each 
25 for one dollar. 


In ordering, indicate what designs you want by simply 
writing the number found opposite each. 


NATURAL HISTORY SUBJECTS. 


A TTT 
“ 
COMI me COR 


BLACKBOARD 










































TREES. 

37. Holly 183. Ivy Leaves 
63. Melons 275. Elm 
65. Oranges 276. Magnolia 
66. Pears 277. White Ash 
67. Plums 278. Green Briar 
68 Grapes 279. White Birch 
69. Apples 280, Papaw 
116. Acorns and Oak Leaves/281. Aspen 
169. Palm 282. Maple 
170, Banana Tree 

PORTRAITS. 

Five Cents Each 
55. Franklin 148. Edgar Allen Poe 
56. Washington 149. Napoleon 
57. Lincoln 150. Wellington 
58. Garfield 151. Pope Leo XIII 
59. Grant 152. King William 
60. Cleveland 153 Bismarck 
62. Froebel 154. Czar of Russia 
83. Boy’s Face 159. Professor Agassiz 
84 Girl’s Face 160. Horace Mann 
Ill. Man’s Face 176. Charles Dickens 
112. Woman’s Face 177. Louisa M. Alcott 
140. Longfellow |178. James Russeli Lowell 
141. Whittier |179. Nathaniel Hawthorne 


142 Oliver Wendell Holmes/220. Harrison 

143. Ralph Waldo Emerson /221. Blaine 

144. George Eliot 222. Mrs. H. B. Stowe 
145. Shakespeare 223. Gladstone 

146. Tennyson . Frederick III 
147. Wm. C. Bryant Z. Columbus 


LIFE-SIZE STENCIL PORTRAITS OF ALL THE PRESI- 
DENTS mailed for $1.00 or any one of them, 5 cents. 


naees 


CHARTS OF PLANT LIFE. 


STENCILS. 


Directions for Using. 


Clean the blackboard thoroughly. If the board be 
“ greasy,” it may be well to dampen it slightly before 
applying the stencil. Scrape crayon upon the blackboard 
eraser, and placing the stencil against the blackboard, 
the rough side toward you, rub the eraser over the per- 
forations. Remove the de sign and the outlines will 
appear. It may then be traced with white or colored 
crayon A little dust bag of thin cloth may be used 
instead of an eraser to convey the pulverioed chalk 
through the perforations of the stencil. 

‘hese stencils are an indispensable aid to teachers, 
enabling you to place on the blackboard for the instruc- 
tion of your pupils a large outline picture of any object 
about which you wish to teach them. It requires no skill 
in drawing to produce a picture from one of these sten- 
cils and the same stencil can be used a great many times 
before wearing out 

By reference to the List, it will be seen that a large 
variety of subjects are present d, affording you ample 
scope fer selection of themes for Language Lessons, 
Primary Reading Exercises, Object Lessons about Ani- 
mals. Plants, Fruits, Flowers, Birds, Occupations of 
Children and the Lives of Distinguished Men. 

(Directions for Using These Stencils Accompany Each 
Design.) 





MAPS. 
1. Eastern Hemisphere | 15. Southern States, W. Div. 
2. Western [“emisphere 16. Central States, E, Div. 
3. North America |17 Central States, W. Div. 
4. South America 18. Pacific States and Terri- 
5. Europe | tories 
6. Asia | 19. Boston Harbor. 
7 Africa 20. Massachusetts 
8. Australia {21. Canada 
9. British Isles | 22. Palestine 
10. West Indies 28. Map showing acquisi- 
ll. United States tion of Territory to 
- New England States | the Thirteen Original 








. Cat 101. Giraffe 
. Dog 102. Kangaroo 
Mouse 13. Crocodile 
Rat 104. Dog, St Bernard 
5. Greyhound 105. Dog, Newfoundland 
. Stag 106. Three Little Kittens 
. Doe and Fawn 109. Lamb 
Horse 114. Donkey 
9. Trotting Horse 115, Opossum and Young 
10. Running Horse 123. Buffalo 
ll. Sheep 124. Polar Bear 
12. Cow 125. Hippopotamus 
13. Cow and Calf 126. Ostric 
14. Pig 127. Snow Bird 
15. Goat 128. Blue Heron 
: 16. Rooster 129. Cuckoo 
‘ 17. Hen and Chicks 130. epee, Mother and 
18. Chicks, large rood 
' 19. Goose 131. Night Hawk 
20. Duck 132. Blue Jay 
21. Swan : 133. Robin 
22. Turkey 134 Plover 
23. Stork 161 Whale 
24. Eagle 162. Seal 
25. Hawk 163. Rhinoceros 
26. Owl 164 Dog's Head 
27. Sparrows 165. Reindeer 
38. Fox 166. Parrot 
39 Wolf 167. Humming Bird 
40. Lion 168. Baltimore Oriole 
41. Tiger 189. Pigs 
42. Elephant 200. Cat and Dog 
43 Camel 204. Long-Eared Bat 
44. Bear 210. Beaver 
5. Rabbit 211. Frog 
46. Squirrel 212. Dragon Fly 
47. Bee 213. Wasp 
48. Grasshopper 214. House Fly 
49. Butterfly 215. Beetle 
50. Spider and Web 216. Large Spider 
51. Monkey 217 Crab 
52 Lobster 218. Turtle 
53. Fish, Trout B. Sea Anemones 
54. Starfish C. Flock of Birds 
100, Horse’s head J. Ourang-Outang, 
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FLOWERS, SHRUBS, ETC. 


28 Tulips 

29. Wild Rose 
30. Pansies 

31. Fuschia 

32. Pond Lilies 
33. Pinks 

34 Calla-Lily 
35. Sunflower 
36 Daisies 

64. Tomatoes 
110. Green Corn 
117. Blackberries 
118. Poppies 
121. Japan Lilies 


122. Spray of Maple Leaves| G. 
1 H. 

I. 
243. 
244. 
245. 


135. Flax 

136 Cotton Plant 
226. Nasturtiums 
227. Cherries 

228. Trumpet Creeper 
229. Common Flax. 
230. Acorns 

231. Clematis 

232. Narcissus 

233. Sumach 

234. Wild Geraniums 
235. Sweet Pea 

236. Geradia 

237. Swamp Azalea 
238. Columbine 

239. Evening Primrose 
240. Pitcher Plant 
241. May Flower 
242. Salvia 

259. St. John’swort 
260. Spiderwort 

261. Chiccory 

262. Binets 

263. Lady’s Slipper 


|264. 
|137. 
138, 
139. 


156 


> 
F. 


7) 


246 


250. 
/251. 
252 
1253 





|254. 
1255. 


|246. 
|257. 
|258. 





63 Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 


155. 


157. 
158. 
224. 
225. 

A. 


247. 
248. 
249. 


|265. 
266. 
1267. 
\268. 
|269. 
270. 


Camelia 

Sugar Cane 
Tea Plant 
Coffee Plant 
Rice Plant and Birds 
Tobacco Plant 
Pine Apple 
Morning Glory 
Golden Rod 
Mayflower 

Easter Lilies. 
a 
—— 

Apple Blossoms 

Pine Cones 
Iris 
Thistle 
Forget-me-not 
Dwarf Cornel 
Buttercup 
Trumpet Honeysuckle 
Pimpernel 
Nightshade 

Arrow Head 

Pink 

Harebell 

Meadow Lily : 
Dutchman’s Pipe 
Spiced Wintergreen 
Painted Trillium 
Button Wood 
Butternut 
Jessamine 

Passion Flower 
Wood Sorrel 
Sweet Fern 
Your-o’clock 
Phiox 

Sassafras 


jl 3. Middle Atlantic States 

Chart A. Kinds of Roots, Fibrous, Branching, Bulbous|!+- Southern States, E. Div. 
and Tuberous. 

Classification of Plants as Endogens and Exo-} 
gens according to Stems and Veins. 

Shapes and margins of leaves 

The parts of a Dissected Flower Magnified. 

Spices; Cinnamon, Clove, Nutmeg, Pimento. 

Spices; Mustard, Ginger, Cayenne and Pepper. 

Five kinds of grasses. 


Chart B. The above maps are on paper, 


jtains, Lakes, Rivers, Cities and 
Maps of the Separate States. 


Chart C. 
Chart D. 
Chart E. 
Chart F. 
Chart G. 


Price of Charts, 5 cents each 


These Stencils make maps as 
maps. 
PHYSIUVLOCICAL CHARTS. <* 

These Charts are larger and more accurate than ever| Mercator’s Fastern and West 
before offered in stencils, eight charts. The Skeleton} inches. Price, 50 cents, 
(%c.), The Nervous Sysfem (l5c.), 
(10¢ ), Intestines (10c.), Brain and Spinal Chord (i0c.), 
Eye and Vision (10c.), Complete set, 75 cents, 

Large Chart showing five races of mankind. Price 
15 cents. 








WRITING CHARTS. 


Charts showing correct position of hand in writing; BORDERS. 
two positions, Size 24x30 inches, 10 cents. Five charts), }1olly Leaves and Berrie s}1. 
of Capital Letters, six inches high— small letters accom- \2. Ivy Leaf Pattern \¢ 
jpanying — per set, 50 cents. 3. Oak Leaves and Acorns 





EE Ke Dogwood Leaves and/3. 
| 3lossoms 4 
CHARTS OF ANIMAL LIFE. (5. Anthemion Pattern 
| \6. Blackberry Pattern \5. 
Chart A. Showing the Respiratory Organs, of Mammals i. Grapevine Pattern 
Fishes and Insects. . Olive Branch Pattern 
Cc hart B. Showing the relation of the Teeth of Mammals” 


to their Feet, Food, Habits, etc. 
Showing the Bills, Feet and Legs of Birds, 


| 
Chart C, 
| indicating their habits, and the means by| 


States, when acquired 
and how, 


24x36 inches showing the 


|Latitude and Longitude, location of the principal Moun- 


Political divisions, 


Pr ce, 10 cents each. 


LARCE MAPS. 


large as the largest wall 


United States, 34x35 inches. Price, 50 cents. 


ern Hemispheres, 34x36 


Heart (19c.), Lungs|Mercator’s Eastern and Western Hemispheres showing 
all the routes of the early voyagers to America 
and around the world, Price, 50 cents 


BORDERS AND ROLLS OF HONOR. 


ROLLS OF HONOR. 


U. 8. Coat of Arms 

Stocks with Scroll and 
Flowers 

Laurel Wreath Pattern 


. Scroll and Birds with 


Gothic Letters 
Word “ Meritorious” 
with scroll 


HELPS IN BEAUTIFYING THE 


which they are classified. SCHOOL-ROOM. 
Chart D. Dissected Insect, showing all the different * 
| parts. The Coat of Arms 80 arranged as to be suitable for the 
Chart E. Shows the metamorphosis of the Butterfly, ~ ad-piece of Roll of Honor, if desired On paper, 18x24 


Larva, Pupa and Imago. nches. Price, 10 cents. 
Shows Twelve Different Kinds of Shell-fish, all! The word “Welcome” in a 
Univalves. 
Skeleton and Outline of the Frog. 
Shows Different Kinds of Bivalves. 


Chart F. 


Chart G. 


Flag. 5 cents. 
Chart H. 


it Lanse spread Eagle, with 

handsome, 24x36. Price, 20 cen 
Price, 10 cents each. | Complete Alphabet. 

pattern. Price, 20 cents. 

| For CHRISTMAS. 

= hes, 15 cents. 





PATRIOTIC SUBJECTS. 


U. 8. Flag, 5 cents. Large Spread Eagle with National) Happy New Year TO Yo 
Emblems, very handsome, 24x36. Price, 20 cents. Liberty 10 cents. 
Bell, 5 cents, 175. Washington on Horseback, 5 cents. 
| Extra Large Portraits of Washington, Lincoln, Grant 
Longfellow and Columbus. Price, 15 cents each. 





. Northmen’s Caravel | 9. 

| | 2. Columbus )10 

COLUMBUS STENCILS 3. Queen Isabella jth. 

Large size, 25x36. | 4. Indian in Canoe 12. 

| Columbus's Ship Portrait Columbus (new) 5 Mayflower 13 

| Col nn ane ale | 6. Puritan in Dress 14. 

‘. olumbus as a Boy | 7° "The Stocks 5 
Price, 10 each. 8. Henry Hudson’s Ship 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


378 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, 


Ihe poses 10 cents. Large “ W 


Fancy Le 


wreath of Flowers, very 
elcome,” 25 cents. 


National Emblems, very 
ts. 
tters 5 inches high, Daisy 


Large design of Santa Claus, 24x36 


MERRY CHRISTMAS, in Wreath of Holly, 10 cents. 


U ALL, in fancy letters, 


HISTORY BY PICTURES. 
Large Size Stencils, 24x36 


A Dutchman in Costume 
A Pennsylvania Wagon 
A Minuteman 

Faneuil! Hall 

A British Grenadier 
The First Steamboat 


15, The First R. R. Train 


809 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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jJusT PUBLISHED. 
I wish every primary teacher in the country might ead “Teaching Reading in Ten Cit It is one of the most 
hopeful symposiums | on ok It is 3 bee = as of help to myse olf 2 nd t oe that I have recommended 
it in our new course of ae 


Jas. A. Bar age yes ols, Stockton, Cal. 
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SMALL QTO. FULL CLOTH. PRICE, $1.00. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 





et St., 
SAN FRANCISCO 





